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RATHER WONDERFUL 
WHEN YOU THINK IT OVER 





When you can ship a car of livestock worth $6,000.00 to a live- 
stock market and know that it will be taken care of properly, 
that it will be yarded in clean pens, fed choice quality feeds 
and good water, then weighed on U.S.D.A. approved scales 
and sold to the highest bidder with returns received by you 
within 24 hours—all without your ever having to leave home 


that’s rather out of the ordinary, wouldn’‘t you say? 


Yet the DENVER LIVESTOCK MARKET does this for you every day and to your 
advantage and profit. 
Unusual service? Indeed, yes, from your angle — but just another good job 


well done so far as we are concerned — because we've been doing it every 
day for 63 years. 





63 YEARS OF MARKETING LIVESTOCK 
SUCCESSFULLY AND WELL 


Rather Wonderful, don’t you think? 





THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 


Its Our Business to Find the Buyer Who Will Pay 
You the Most for Your Sheep 
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THE COVER 
A ring shot, showing action during the 
recent 34th National Ram Sale at North 
Salt Lake. Photograph courtesy Salt Lake 
Tribune. Complete report of the sale is 
featured in this issue. 











THE CUTTING CHUTE 


Fabrics Not the High Element 
in Clothes Cost 


Cloth represents about 12 percent of the 
retail price of a garment. This statement 
was made in a discussion of the recent re- 
duction of men’s wear fabrics by the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company in Business Week. 
It also confirms growers’ contention that 
the price of the raw product is the smallest 
part of wearing apparel cost. 


Moth Family Food For One Year 


One moth family, if none dies, can eat 
100 pounds of wool in a year. Wonder 
if they have a Wool Promotion Council to 
advise them to eat 100 percent virgin wool 
for stamina, etc. 


New Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


The appointment of Knox T. Hutchinson 
as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture was 
confirmed by the U. S. Senate on August 
2nd. poten, a 550-acre farm on which 
he runs some livestock near Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, Hutchinson fills the job left 
vacant when Charles F. Brannan became 
Secretary of Agriculture on June 2, 1948. 


Cardon Becomes Head of R. & M. A. 


P. V. Cardon, who directs the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, took over 
the duties of administrating the entire re- 
search and marketing program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on July 30th. This 
assignment was made after the resignation 
of E. A. Meyer who had served as head 
of the R. & M. A. since July 1947. Meyer 
planned to leave the U.S.D.A. right after 
the war but remained at the request of 
former Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
and Secretary Brannan. 


Wyoming Short Wool Course 


From October 10 to 22, 1949 the Wyo- 
ming University will have its famous wool 
short course; this is the 7th annual recur- 
rence of this event. 

Lecturers include Dean J. A. Hill of the 
College of Agriculture; Dr. R. H. Burns, 
Head, Department of Wool Technology; 
Alexander Johnston, wool specialist; Messrs. 
Murray, Trump and Meyers of the Wool 
Department; Dr. Neal Hilston, Head, De- 
partment of Animal Production; Dr. R. W. 
Lindenstruth, Head, Veterinarian and Bac- 
teriology ree Richard Cauffman, 
Supervisor of the Wyoming Cooperative 
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DOG MEN SAY: 


a Ni ymerTion 


MRS. K. M. McDONALD, Redondo Beach, California, 
says: “Years of breeding Cocker and Springer Span- 
iels has proved that the use of Friskies from puppy- 
hood through adult life builds sturdy, healthy dogs.” 


NO WONDER Friskies has been a favorite 
with leading dog men—breeders, trainers 
and veterinarians—for over 16 years. These 
men feed and recommend Friskies because 
they know it is a complete dog food, scien- 
tifically balanced to provide all the elements 
dogs are known to need for total nourish- 
ment, top condition and appearance. 


DOGS SAY: 


iy pficious P 


ALL DOGS— of every breed and every age— 
love Friskies “meaty” taste and smell. Two 
forms: Friskies Cubes, to gnaw like a bone; 
Friskies Meal, to eat like hash. 


FEED BOTH FOR VARIETY 


Compare actual nutrition. In Friskies you 
get high food value per penny of cost. It’s 
the most economical type of dog food, be- 
cause no costly supplements are required. 


Feed and Recommend Friskies for Complete 
Nourishment, Convenience and Economy 


FREE BOOKLET—Send for “How to Feed and Care for 
Your Dog.” Address: Friskies, Box 2035, Dept. Y, 
Los Angeles 36, California. 


LMM 


ffi. 





Albers Milling Company 
5 SIZES: 50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. A Division of Carnation Company 
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One of the two top-selling pens of registered Suffolks 
at the 1949 National Ram Sale, a P. J. Rock & Son 
consignment, selling at $150 per head. 


We wish to thank the bidders and buyers 
of our rams. We hope that they will do 
for them as well as our sires and dams 


have done for us. 


P. J. ROCK & SON 


DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA, CANADA 














SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


io 4 6a 5 ao :asdsalqtnen rnin & a(eid mobo rasd-kwelerew wank 63 'u ne obo wateebacs 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 

I I 5 he gia 554. ans ical al di Mie otis 0:01 scdase eae abel big: diols stro 4.0/b:d 6 veie'a ele oes G-0% 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 

Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 


Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X 


For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 


1, Utah 











Marketing Association; Dr. O. A. Beath 
Head, Department of Research Chemisty. § 
Dr. A. F. Vass, Head, Department yf 
Agronomy, and Tony Fellhauer, livestog ¥ 
specialist. The registration fee is $5.) ff 
For full particulars, write Alexander Joby, 
ston, Wool Specialist, Department of Wog 
Technology, University of Wyoming, Lam. 
mie, Wyoming. i 


Marcus Harris 83 


Felicitations are in order for Marcus |, § 


Harris of Harris Wool and Fur Company § 
St. Louis, Missouri, On August 4th he 


celebrated his 83rd birthday quietly x § 
home. He plans a big celebration when ly } 


reaches 85. 


Mountain Lion Takes Heavy Toll 


More than 350 sheep were killed during 


the last 10 days of July by a mountain lion § 
in Avintaquin country north of Price, Utah, f 
All clues indicate that the killing was the | 


work of a single animal and a mountaip 
lion, as he oes the kill, devours part of 
the carcass, and then tries to cover the resi 
of it with leaves. The U. S. Fish and Wild. 
life Service have designated two of its 
hunters to track down the animal. Since 
it is summer, that job will be a difficult one. 





Continued Liquidation 


We read recently that in May receipts of 
mature sheep at the markets made up 126 
percent of the total. In the pre-war years 
these receipts were 6.7 percent of average 
May marketings. 


Colorado Wool Speciaist to 
Study in Australia 


Eugene Bertone, assistant animal hus. 
bandman and wool specialist at the Colo- 
rado A & M College Experiment Station, 
is enroute to Australia where he will spend 
a year in work on wool. He will study 
under Dr. F. A. McMahon, in charge of 
sheep and wool at the Eastern Sydney 
Technology College at Sydney, Australia. 
Bertone sailed from Los Angeles on July 
28th with Mrs. Bertone. 


Funds For Insect Control 


The President signed H. J. Resolution 
327 on August 8th. It appropriates $1, 
750,000 for use of the Department of 
Agriculture in the control of insects and 
= disease. Action was precipitated 


argely by the grasshopper hordes this year. 


Joe Hodgin Featured 


Many of you will remember the striking 
picture used on the cover of the February, 
1944, National Wool Grower. It showed 
a “mob” of sheep crossing the Grand 
Coulee Dam in Washington on their way 
to summer pus Out in front of the 
sheep was their owner Joe Hodgin, well- 
known sheepman of eastern Washington. 
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That same picture now makes one of 
Western Souvenirs’ most popular postcards 
and also provides a good piece of publicity 
for the sheep industry. 


Coast Man Heads Corriedale Association 


Wesley Wooden of Dixon, California is 
the new head of the American Corriedale 
Association, selected at the annual meeting 
in San Angelo, Texas, July 21. Wooden 
succeeds L. J. Livengood of Marysville, 
Missouri. New vice president is Truett E. 
Stanford of Eldorado, Texas. Rollo E. 
Singleton is secretary of the association with 
headquarters at Columbia, Missouri. 


Karakul Organization 


Two hundred ninety-six of the approxi- 
mate 1200 Karakul sheep breeders in the 
U. §. are members of the American Karakul 
Breeders Association. 

Ralph Monroe, Tulare, California, is 
president of the association; Art L. Bodine 
of Santa Monica is vice president and 
Donovin Miller, executive secretary, with 
offices at 6345 Primrose St., Los Angeles, 
California. 


Electronic Scale Developed 
To Weigh Livestock 


An electronic scale for weighing livestock 
at public markets, permitting greater ac- 
curacy and speed and eliminating nearly 
all possibility of error or incorrect weights, 
has been developed under the direction of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The new scale measures the weight of 
livestock through electrical impulses and 
records presures electrically. When certain 
buttons are pressed, it prints automatically 
the weight, number, and type of animals, 
names of the weigher and selling agency, 
and the date and time of weighing. It 
is so constructed that it is impossible to 
register anything other than the weight of 
the load actually on the scale platform, 
and it is accurate to within five pounds on 
loads up to 32,000 pounds. 


American Royal Premiums 


Prizes and awards totaling $125,000 will 
be offered at the 1949 American Royal 
Livestock and Horse Show to be held Oc- 
tober 15th through 22nd in Kansas City. 
The American Royal directors announced 
that over $75,000 has been set aside for 
livestock events and an additional $50,000 
will entice entrants to the horse show. The 
1949 event will be the 5lst annual show 
and will be held in the American Royal 
Building. 


Experiments in Wool Growth 


It has been shown that changes in tem- 
perature have a marked effect on the rate 
of wool growth on sheep. Experiments 
made in New South Wales by the Common- 
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.. for beauty . . for comfort 
New and colorful NOCONAS 


are essential in your attire... and 
the built-in comfort of genuine 
NOCONAS make them doubly 
important. You'll like the long- 
lasting beauty and foot-ease of 
these fine cowboy boots... for 
men and for ladies. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
GENUINE NOCONAS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
ENID JUSTIN, President Nocona, Texas 














Third Annual 


UTAH STATE RAM SALE 


OCTOBER 6, 1949 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


450 RAMS --- ALL POPULAR BREEDS 


Hampshires, Suffolks, Columbias, 
Rambouillets & Crossbreds 
Offering a few outstanding stud rams, single range rams, 


choice yearling rams in pens, and quality yearling ewes. 


COL. EARL O. WALTER, Auctioneer 


COME -— SEE — BUY 


Address Inquiries To: 
UTAH STATE RAM SALE 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


MITT 


Mimi nL 
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wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization with Merinos and Corriedales 
showed the growth rate of wool increased 
by 46 percent on the Corriedales for a rise 
in temperature from 55 to 80 degrees. In 
Queensland, where the sheep were exposed 
to a series of different climatic conditions, 
Corriedales on a high plane of nutrition 
were unable to tolerate a high temperature 
and humidity as could the Merinos. These 
experiments may eventually make possible 
a more precise definition of areas best suited 
to sheep of different breeds. 

—Australian Agricutlural News 


Utah State Ram Sale 


Four popular breeds of rams and some 
good crossbreds will be on their way to 
Spanish Fork, Utah early next month for 
the Third Annual Utah State Ram Sale. 
Hampshire, Suffolks, Columbias, Rambouil- 
lets and crossbreds will be offered at the 
auction, to be held on October 6th. 

Sale officers are Mark Bradford, Presi- 
dent; Angel Caras, Vice President; and Far- 
rell G. Olsen, Secretary-Treasurer. They 
advise that both single and pen lots will 
be offered, including a few outstanding stud 
rams, single range rams, pens of choice 
yearling rams and also pens of yearling 
ewes. 

Colonel Earl O. Walter, Filer, Idaho, 
will cry the sale. Further information can 
be obtained by writing the Utah State Ram 
Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Idaho Purebred Sale 


The management of the 7th annual sale 
of the Idaho Purebred Breeders Association 
believes the offerings in their coming event 
are of the best quality ever consigned there. 
Strict inspection has been made of all 
entries. The sale is set for September 21st 
at Tautphaus Park, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Colonel E. A. White will be auctioneer. 


Columbia Sale Includes 
Borden Offerings 


Outstanding entries from the Borden flock 
will be seen at the 6th annual Columbia 
Show and Sale scheduled for Minot, North 
Dakota, October 18 and 19. Production 
records of this flock, owned by Mrs. W. P. 
Borden of Mandan, North Dakota have an 
unexcelled rating in Columbia records. 
Mandan Chief, featured in their advertise- 
ment this month, was the first ram to meet 
the rigid requirements of their Record of 
Performance. Over 75 percent of this 
ram’s 1946 progeny were recorded. He 
was sold last year for $1000 and one of his 
sons was grand champion at the 1948 Na- 
tional Columbia Show and brought $1,025 
in the sale. 

A good time is being planned for all 
those who attend the show and sale which 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Forest Service, 


Receipts and Expenses 


N the first of August the Forest Service 
Bi costed its receipts from 152 national 
forests for the fiscal year 1949 to be at “an 
qi-time high of approximately 
$31,023,500,” an increase of 28 percent 
over the fiscal year 1948. 

Grazing fees during the fiscal year 1949 
amounted to $3,275,800, an increase of 
$377,485 over 1948. They say, “National 
forest receipts are deposited in the Federal 
Treasury, 25 percent of which goes to 
ublic schools and roads in the States in 
which the forests are located, with an 
additional 10 percent of the income within 
each State for construction and maintenance 
of Forest Service roads and trails. 

When we look at the other side of the 
ledger, the $31,000,000 does not become 
such an imposing picture. It would take a 
bevy of CPA’s and Internal Revenue agents 
to figure out the Forest Service’s 1950 fis- 
cal year budget request, which is divided 
into 18 specific appropriations aggregating 
$61,000,000 and one so-called “trust” ap- 
propriation of $5,300,000 and other funds 
too numerous to mention, increasing the 
request by many millions of dollars. 

In addition, there is an “office of infor- 
mation” appropriation request of $1,169,000 
which adds to the publicity facilities avail- 
able to the Forest Service. 

Of the above 66 Million Dollar request, 
$36,700,000 goes for salaries of 8,000 
regular employees or about 60 percent of 
all funds for personnel. This is in excess 
of all receipts. None of the $36,700,000 in- 
cludes temporary labor such as fire fighters, 
etc. 

Certain individual appropriations run bet- 
ter than 90 percent for salaries. Of a total 
budget of $655,000 for general administra- 
tion, 98 percent is spent for salaries. A 
breakdown of such personal services shows: 
4 information specialists, 2 editors, 2 educa- 
tional advisors and the chief forester and his 
10 or more assistants. 

The main appropriation “For the admin- 
istration, protection, use, maintenance, im- 
provement and development of national 
forests” amounts to $26,489,000, of which 
$23,000,000 is for personal services. This 
covers salaries of 10 regional foresters, 137 
forest supervisors, 63 assistant regional 
foresters, 260 foresters, 535 district rangers, 
6 information (propaganda) specialists and 
a list of other specialists. 

Better than a million dollars is actually 
earmarked for travel and much more can 
be made available by shifting funds. 
Around $200,000 is earmarked for “Printing 
and Binding.” 
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CONVENTION HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations are now in order 
for the 85th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. It 
comes December 6th (Executive Com- 
mittee meetings) and 7th, 8th, and 9th, 
(general sessions) at Denver, Colorado. 

To secure the type of accommodations 
you want, you should make your reser- 
vations now. A form for your use in 
this connection is printed on page 26 
of this issue. 

Please note that while the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel will be headquarters for 
the convention, there are many very 
fine hotels in close proximity to the 
Shirley Savoy from which you may 
wish to make your selection. 








It is little wonder the man on the range 
is mystified and awed at the propaganda 
pouring forth from this bureau and his 
inability to get his side of the story before 
the public. He not only has to take the one- 
sided story, but he has to help pay for it. 

In the small town papers of every little 
city in the forest areas, reports are seen 
each week of activities of forest officials, 
hammering away at overgrazing, pitting 
one group of the citizenry against the other, 
forming councils and selling propaganda. 

One regional forester boasted to a State 
War Board member that the Forest Service 
need not pay attention to complaints of 
western stockmen. The Forest Service, he 
said, can take their cause to the people 
east of the Mississippi River where the 
political strength is by far the strongest 
and can defeat any livestock operator’s 
proposal or complaints. 

It is readily seen that ample funds, 
though never earmarked for publicity work 
by Congress, can be used in many ways to 
accomplish their purpose. 

One thing is sure: The income of the 
Forest Service from all of its resources 
takes care of only a portion of their ex- 
penditures. No private enterprise could 
run under such a program. It must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the taxpayers are 
carrying a big burden all in the “public 


interest.” 





Right of Use 


ORONI A. Smith, in his brief on appeal 

to the Secretary of Agriculture relative 
to grazing on national forests (page 27), 
points out that since the beginning of 
forest reserves, grazing has been recognized 
as a lawful and desirable use of these 
lands and that there were three distinct 


criteria used in the determination of the 
right to graze these lands from about 1906 
until the present time. 

These are: (1) By prior use and oc- 
cupancy of the lands included within na- 
tional forests; (2) by local residence and 
ownership of commensurate ranch property 
dependent upon the range, known as 
grantees; (3) by purchase of a permittee’s 
stock or ranches or both. 

Considering only preference to graze 
by prior use and occupancy of the forest 
lands, Mr. Smith contends that all per- 
mits granted hereunder as a Class 1 pref- 
erence, are things of value and the pref- 
erence thus granted is a right of use as 
against other parties. 

He contends that, “The owners of these 
preference permittee rights are lawfully 
entitled to assert their claims and effec- 
tively maintain their rights. 

“All livestock permittees are obligated, as 
their duty, to protect and maintain all the 
livestock permits for future use on the 
national forest grazing and to their full 
capacity of grazing without injury to the 
lands or future forage production. 

“This is essential to stabilize this existing 
lawful and legal grazing industry.” 

(Editor’s note: We think Mr. Smith 
has a very sound argument for his cen- 
tention and that this is the basis from 
which all Forest Service controversies 
should start.) 








Drastic Cuts on 
Routt Forest 


Baran sheep grazing allotments along 
the Continental Divide on the Routt 
National Forest will be closed permanently 
under plans revealed this week,” so states 
the Steamboat Pilot. 

Of the 100 sheep grazing allotments in 
the Routt National Forest, 19 are described 
as good, 37 fair, 32 poor and 12 called de- 
pleted by forest officials. 

The article states in 1945 the Forest 
Service embarked on a concentrated ad- 
justment of grazing. It was decided to cut 
31,000 head. From 1947 to 1949, 19,700 
head were removed and the plans to close 
16 more allotments will remove 16,000 
more. 

Both rangers making this decision have 
received “merit promotions” for their efforts. 

A tour of the range was made by the so- 
called Routt Forest Advisory Council 
(origin nor complete membership is not 
known). Four members attended, eight 
forest officials, five officials of a Denver 
newspaper and as far as known, no per- 
mittees of the forest made the ride. 








| Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers Association meeting in Salt Lake City on August % 


1949, passed this resolution: 


“In view of the controversy raised by letters recently given wide circulation, 
telephone calls and visits with individual members of Congress by opponents 
of some phases of the National Wool Growers Association's legislative program, 
it is necessary for the Executive Committee to reaffirm the Association’s position. 


“Therefore, we commend the work of our legislative representatives in 
Washington in following the instructions of our Executive Committee at its 
March 1949 meeting. 


“In reference to wool, every effort was made as instructed above to give 
wool equal position with other agricultural commodities—by use of a modernized 
parity formula—and we stand on the record made by our legislative repre- 
sentatives before the Congress.” 


Signed: 
State 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Executive Committee Member 





KENNETH P. PICKRELL 

Harry PETERSEN 

E. P. Hazarp 

Joun H. BreckENRIDGE 

WALLACE ULMER 

VERNON MeEtcaLF (for E. R. Marvel) 
W. H. STErwer 

H. J. Devereaux (for Ward Van Horn) 
SAYERS FARMER 

Don CLYDE 

HAROLD JOSENDAL 


Action on the resolution was unanimous. Washington was not present. 


(See Mr. Rich’s statement following page ) 
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The Reason For Executive Committee Action 


R. C. RICH, Past President and Executive Committee Member 
National Wool Growers Association 


need for the action taken -by the Executive Committee in 
meeting August 24, 1949, which is shown on the preceding 
page, is occasioned by misinterpretation of the National Associa- 
tin’s position and inaccurate statements circulated relative to 
representation of the Association in Washington, D. C. Statements 
have been made that the representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association do not represent the growers. 

Secretary James A. Hooper of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, who is also manager of the Utah Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation, is reported as having informed Congressman Granger of 
Utah, in his capacity as manager of the marketing association, 
that Secretary Jones and Mr. Wilson do not represent the growers. 
The reaction of Congressman Granger, who has been constantly 
helpful to members of the National Association’s legislative com- 
mittee, to Mr. Hooper’s statement is shown by his letter of 
July 18th: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


July 18, 1949 


Mr. Jas. A. Hooper, Manager 
Utah Wool Marketing Association 
408 Beneficial Life Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Dear Mr. Hooper: 


Your letter of July 12, 1949, advising me of the action 
of the Board of Directors of the Utah Wool Marketing 
Association with respect to the present wool situation and 
government supports, has been received. 


I want to make my stand perfectly clear in this matter 
that I am only interested in the production of wool and in 
giving support to the producers of wool. I am not interested 
in furnishing storage facilities, to be paid for by taxpayers, 
for any selling agency whether they be private wool hand- 
lers or cooperatives. While orderly marketing and handling 
of wool is important, this activity is in no wise hampered 
by the pending legislation. Either loans or production pur- 
chases can be made, whichever costs the least money to 
the taxpayers, under the proposed legislation. 


The brief filed by Mr. C. J. Fawcett, General Manager, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, was presented to me 
sometime ago by him, and it was made a part of the 
hearings of the House Agriculture Committee thus receiving 
full consideration by that Committee. 


On the other hand, we had before our Committee, 
Mr. J. M. Jones, Secretary, National Wool Growers 
Association, who gave extensive testimony and offered 
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the plan that the Committee agreed to. | personally had 
numerous conferences with Mr. Jones and Mr. Byron 
Wilson, and their plan seemed reasonable to me. I, in 
turn, sold it to the Committee. For the past nine years 
these men have conferred with me, and appeared 
before the Committee as spokesmen of the sheep in- 
dustry. As a result of our joint efforts the wool indus- 
try, so far as price supports is concerned, enjoys a posi- 
tion of preference enjoyed by no other agriculture com- 
modity. So if they have not represented the interest of 
the producers | don’t know who has, nor who | might 
trust to do so in the future. 


Sincerely yours, 
/s/ W. K. GRANGER 
W. K. GRANGER, M.C. 
WKG:jmb 
cc: Directors present 


A letter circulated August 2nd by Floyd W. Lee, president 
of the New Mexico Wool Growers Association and a director of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation, “challenges” Secre- 
tary Jones’ right to speak for the wool growers at Washington. 
Particular reference was made to the presentation of how pro- 
duction payments would operate on wool by Secretary Jones 
before the House Agricultural Committee on June 7th. 

Since the New Mexico Wool Growers Association’s member- 
ship in the National was cancelled by the Executive Committee 
in its August 1948 meeting, perhaps Mr. Lee is not fully informed 
on National Association activities. For on March 18th this year, 
the National Association’s Executive Committee, with members 
present from all affiliated State Associations except Arizona, 
adopted the following resolution: 


“Moved that with the present law going into 
effect in 1950 or if the present Congress passes similar 
legislation for a long-range agricultural program af- 
fecting wool, our officers be instructed to negotiate 
with the Department of Agriculture for some manner 
of payment similar to the way called for under the 
National Wool Plan. The motion was seconded and 
carried.” 


In taking this action, the committee felt that it was desirable 
that its Washington representatives should have something more 
specific on which to base their work than the general resolution 
adopted at the National convention in San Antonio, Texas, in 
February of this year. That resolution merely stated: 


Wool Program: We ask that wool be made a 
basic commodity and that wool and mohair be given 
equal treatment with all other basic commodities in 
any national legislation. 
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The Agricultural Act of 1948 referred to in the resolution 
passed by the National Executive Committee in its March meeting 
will become operative January 1, 1950, unless Congress sets up 
a new agricultural program before that time. 

This law provides that, The “Secretary through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation . . . and other means available to him 
is authorized to support prices of agricultural commodities to pro- 
ducers through loans, purchases, payments and other operations.” 

It is our understanding that Senator Aiken, author of the 
present law, thought it would be wise to apply the payment plan 
to domestic wool as it is in deficient production and the price is 
controlled by the world market plus the duty. 

It was after the Agricultural Act of 1948 became law on 
July 3, 1948, that Secretary Jones worked up and presented to 
wool growers through State conventions and through the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, the National Wool Plan covering direct 
payments to wool growers. This was almost a year before Secre- 
tary Brannan made his proposal, and when the Executive Com- 
mittee took its action on the 18th day of March of this year, no 
one had any intimation of what the Brannan plan, presented April 
7, 1949, was going to be and neither the Executive Committee in 
its meeting nor the officers of the Association or its representatives 
in any way have endorsed the Brannan plan. 

Secretary Jones made the following observations to the Exe- 
cutive Committee on August 24th: 


“We know that there has been a great deal of 
difficulty and a great deal of cost in handling the pur- 
chase program. The Government now figures that 
the loss to them under the purchase program since 
1943 amounts to more than $83,000,000. Storage 
costs make up $25,000,000 of that loss, or about a 
third. This alone shows that the Government is not a 
good merchandiser. If you had followed Mr. Wilson 
in the early part of this program trying to get the 
Government to raise their prices so that the Govern- 
ment would not take a loss, you would understand 
what | mean. At the present time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has about 20 million pounds of less 
desirable wools from the purchase program during 
the years 1943 through 1946, which costs about 
$200,000 a year to store. At the present time growers 
pay 1% cents a pound appraisal charge. Under the 
payment idea the producer would save this 11 cents 
on every pound produced which as readily seen is 
extremely important in any operation. We have never 
said at any time that our people feel the production 
payment plan would work on other commodities. 
We feel wool is probably the only one because it is 
in deficient production. Domestic price of wool is de- 
termined by world market plus rate of duty. For that 
reason it is not in the same category with other 
commodities. 


“What is the advantage of having a stockpile of wool hanging 
over the market and the Government in a continuing program 
when it could be used up? What could be wrong with a free 
market? Does the opposition to payments mean we can never 
go back to a free enterprise system, that we must accept Govern- 


ment regimentation from now on? So far as the cooperatives are 
concerned, I can see where they would get just as much or more 
consignment business under the payment plan because the tend. 
ency would be to hold the wool in a low market until late in the 
year as no one knows until the end of the year whether a subsidy 
would be due. So it is not an attempt to injure any marketing 
system. We want all types of marketing business. 


“The question has been asked, ‘Is there any difference between 
production payments and the Brannan plan. Is it considered 
synonymous?” 


“Secretary Brannan’s plan includes many more ideas than the 
production payment, including the 1800 unit limitation, and no 
assurance for wool whatever. The Aiken law contains this very 
method of support that Secretary Brannan chose to use. Under 
Senator Aiken’s version, the Secretary has much more leeway to 
use payments than he would have had under the Pace bill.” 


A full explanation of the payment plan relating to wool ap- 
peared in the December 1948 issue of the National Wool Grower 
(Page 7), and the full text of Secretary Jones to the House Agri- 
culture Committee on June 8th is carried in July 1949 National 
Wool Grower, Page 16. 


The National Wool Clip of May 31, 1949, official publication 
of the National Wool Marketing Corporation, and Mr. Lee’s 
letter of August 2nd, both called attention to an article appearing 
in the Daily News Record of May 16, 1949. Asserting that John 
G. Wright, president of the Boston Wool Trade Association would, 
“ask Congress to return domestic wool marketing entirely to private 
trade channels instead of continuing the purchase program,” the 
article further says, “at the time the Hope-Aiken farm price 
support law was under consideration on Capitol Hill about a year 
ago, the National Wool Growers Association and the wool trade 
representatives quietly agreed at a meeting in Chicago that the 
wool trade would not oppose an extension of the war-time wool 
price support system. When Mr. Wright goes before the House 
Agriculture subcommittee this week, it was learned, an effort will 
be made to state the position of the wool brokers without shat- 


>» 


tering this “alliance’. 


Mr. Lee, in his letter, says this article “would seem to supply | 


the reason why J. M. Jones, Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association tendered the domestic wool growing industry 
for a trial run on this plan. We have frequently heard of this 
meeting between members of the Wool Grower Association and 
the Boston Wool Trade in Chicago one year ago, but no informa- 
tion, so far as we have been able to observe, has ever been re- 
leased by the National Wool Growers Association to its member- 
ship. It is our contention that the growers are not only entitled to 
know what their paid employees are doing but should also know 
to what they have agreed in these secret meetings. The paid em- 
ployees should follow the dictates and wishes of their constituents.” 


The inaccuracy of this statement was shown to 
the Executive Committee members by President 
Vaughn, who had at hand a copy of a release dictated 
at Washington on April 11, 1948, giving the results 
of that “secret” meeting in Chicago, which was at- 
tended by President Pauly and Messrs. Wilson and 
Jones, to some 587 officers and directors of State and 
National Wool Growers Associations. That section of 
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the release relating to this meeting was also printed in 
the May 1948 issue of the National Wool Grower on 
page 6. 

This, the Executive Committee agreed, gave about 
as wide coverage to what transpired at this Chicago 
meeting as is in the National Association’s power to 
give. We see no reason why the officers of the Na- 
tional Association should not meet with eastern wool 
handlers, western wool handlers, or the cooperatives 
and any groups, in fact, from an allied industry. 
Many such conferences have been held in the past and 
undoubtedly are likely to occur in the future in the 
promotion of the welfare of the wool growing in- 
dustry. Certainly such conferences should be possible 
without having any wrongful intent attached to them. 


with grave concern, For it must be remembered it is due to the 
efforts of the National Wool Growers Association’s officers and 
representatives that wool was given fair treatment in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948 and that in any measure proposed thus far for 
consideration of the present Congress, wool has been given equal 
consideration with basic commodities. 


Further it must be remembered that the thing in 
which the Executive Committee was interested in 
acting both times on a program affecting the sheep 
industry was not what happened to the Wool Trade 
nor what happened to the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, but what happened to the American 
Woolgrower. 





While recognizing that everyone has a right to his own 
opinion and to the expression of that opinion on what form the 
agricultural program should take, the Executive Committee, to a 
man, considered the attempt to undermine the effectiveness of 
the work of the National Association in Washington in securing 
proper protection for the industry, as of marked importance and 
something that every member of the Association should regard 


It was through the efforts of the National Wool Growers 


its Washington work. 


Association that the purchase program was set up in April 1948. 
The space limitation of this statement will not permit the listing 
of other important accomplishments of your Association through 


This proper recognition of wool is not just a happenstance. 
It has resulted from the constant vigil and efforts of your Associa- 
tion’s legislative representatives. 








WE DO NOT HOLD SECRET MEETINGS 


URING the last few months, I have 

noticed comments in certain papers 
(mostly of mid-western circulation) and 
in mimeographed letters that have received 
wide circulation over the West that the 
officers of the National Wool Growers 
Association have not been carrying out the 
wishes of the members. I think that matter 
was taken care of very thoroughly by the 
executive committee at its last meeting in 
the passing of the resolution which is pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue 

Another statement has been made that 
N.W.G.A. officers have held “secret” 
meetings and the inference is drawn that 
your representatives have purposefully kept 
from you the reports of those meetings. 

I want to present the details of one such 
instance in order that you may know the 
facts. 


HERE IT IS: 

From a circular letter which received 
wide distribution among members of 
N.W.G.A. as well as others interested in 
sheep and among some members of Con- 
gress, I give the following exact quotation 
regarding a meeting that your officers at- 
tended at Chicago on April 10, 1948. 


THE QUOTATION IS: 


“We have frequently heard of this meet- 
ing between members of the Wool Grower 
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By HOWARD VAUGHN, President 
National Wool Growers Association 


Association and the Boston Wool Trade in 
Chicago one year ago but no information, 
so far as we have been able to observe, 
has ever been released by the National 
Wool Growers Association to its member- 
ship. 

“It is our contention that the growers 
are not only entitled to know what their 
paid employees are doing but should also 
know to what they have agreed in these 
secret meetings.” 


THE FACTS ARE THESE: 

On April 11, (the very next day) J. M. 
Jones for your legislative committee dic- 
tated in Washington and caused to be 
immediately sent out a three-page release 
to all of your executive committee as well 
as a number of others (about 600) who 
had indicated interest, which included the 
following: 

“President Pauly, Legislative Chairman 
Wilson and I met with the representatives 
of the National and Boston Wool Trade As- 
sociations, Malcolm Green, Harold T. Lind- 
say and Hubert Silberman, in Chicago, 
April 10. 

“The Wool Trade committee expressed a 
desire to cooperate with wool growers on 
the long-range agricultural bill introduced 
by Senator Aiken (Vermont). Hearings on 
the bill started before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee on April 12. 


“The proposed legislation was discussed 
thoroughly by representatives of the Wool 
Trade and growers. The Trade was in 
agreement with the growers on the long- 
range agricultural bill on both the matter 
of support prices and the modernization of 
parity.” 

ALSO NOTE THIS: 

In its May 1948 issue (the very next 
month) the National Wool Grower maga- 
zine published an editorial by Secretary 
Jones explaining the Chicago meeting. 
From it, I quote: 

“President Pauly, Legislative Chairman 
Wilson and Secretary Jones of the National 
Wool Growers Association, met with the 
representatives of the National and Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Associations, Malcolm 
Green, Harold T. Lindsay and Hubert Sil- 
berman in Chicago, April 10, at the trade’s 
request. 

“The Wool Trade Committee expressed 
a desire to cooperate with wool growers 
on the long-range agricultural bill (S. 2318) 
introduced by Senator Aiken (Vt.) Hear- 


ings on the bill started before the Senate. 


Agricultural Committee on April 12. 

“The proposed legislation was discussed 
thoroughly by representatives of the trade 
and the growers. The trade was in agree- 
ment with the growers on the long-range 
agricultural bill on both the matter of 
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support prices and the modernization of 
parity.” 
IT IS THEREFORE EVIDENT: 

1. That the officers of the N.W.G.A. 
made no effort to keep anything 
“secret” about the meeting of April 
10, 1948. 

2. That the officers of the N.W.G.A. 
did immediately report to their 
executive committee and did report 
to their membership at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

8. That those who make statements like 
the quotation which caused these re- 
marks either never took the trouble 
to get the facts or have some mo- 
tive for distorting them. 


The moral of the whole episode is 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW THE FACTS 
AND THE LATEST INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE SHEEP AND WOOL BUSINESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, JOIN THE NATION- 
AL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
AND READ THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER MAGAZINE. 

Also, IF YOU ARE A WOOL GROWER 
AND WANT YOUR IDEAS TO HAVE 
SOME EFFECT ON YOUR INDUSTRY, 
THEN THE THING FOR YOU TO DO IS 
TO SUPPORT THE NWGA—TAKE PART 
IN ITS DELIBERATIONS—HELP SELECT ITS 
OFFICERS AND REPRESENTATIVES—and 
above all remember that WE DO NOT 
HOLD SECRET MEETINGS. 





Wool Production at 
Low Point 


OOL production for 1949 is the smallest 

of record. For the U. S. as a whole 
the clip is estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at 215,635,000 
pounds. This is 18,000,000 pounds or 8 
percent below 1948 production, and 127,- 
000,000 pounds (37 percent) below the 
1938-47 average. 

The reduction this year, says the B.A.E. 
release of August 8th, is largely the result 
of a decrease in the number of sheep shorn, 
since the average weight per fleece is only 
slightly smaller than last year’s. The num- 
ber of sheep shorn, or to be shorn, this 
year is 26,941,000, down about 2,000,000 
head (7 percent) from last year and about 
16,000,000 head (37 percent) below the 
10-year average. The estimated weight per 
fleece is 8 pounds compared with 8.05 
pounds in 1948 and the 10-year average of 
7.99 pounds. ; 

In the 13 Western States production fol- 
lowed lines similar to those for U. S. as a 
whole. This year’s clip of 158,977,000 
pounds is 8 percent under 1948 production 
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and the smallest of record. The average 
fleece weight (8.27 pounds) was only 
slightly under the 8.37 pounds estimated 
for 1948. Hence the principal reason for 
the small clip lies in the number of sheep 
shorn. This is placed at 19,231,000 which 
is 7 percent under the 20,648,000 pounds 
last year. 

Fleece weights, the B.A.E. states, aver- 
aged higher in South Dakota, Texas, Wyo- 
ming, and Arizona, while all other Western 
States averaged the same or less than in 
1948: Production was smaller than last 
year in every Western State and the smallest 
on record in all States except Colorado, 
New Mexico, and California. Wool pro- 
duction in Texas, estimated at 51,569,000 
pounds is down 4,000,000 pounds (7 per- 
cent) and is the smallest since 1930. The 
estimate for Texas and California includes 
an allowance for wool to be shorn from 
sheep and lambs this fall. The allowance 
for Texas is 6,020,000 pounds this fall com- 
pared with 6,262,000 pounds shorn last 
fall. For California the allowance is 1,677,- 
000 pounds compared with 1,898,000 
pounds last fall. 


In the “native” and “fleece” wool States 
shorn wool production is estimated at 56. 
658,000 pounds from 7,710,000 sheep, with 
an average fleece weight of 7.35 pounds, 
Last year 8,412,000 sheep were shorn for 
a total of 61,117,000 pounds, and the aver- 
age weight was 7.27 pounds. Production 
in these States this year was the smallest 
on record. It was below last year in all 
of the important wool States of this area 
except Missouri. Production at commer- 
cial feed lots was considerably below last 
year. 


orn 


SHEEP DOG TRIALS 


The North American Sheep Dog Trials 
will be held at the State Fair Grounds 
in Salt Lake City on September 22nd 
and 23rd. This interesting event is being 
sponsored by the North American Sheep 
Dog Society, the Salt Lake City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Utah State 
Fair Board. total 
$1,500. 


Prize money will 








WOOL SHORN IN 


1948 AND 1949* 





WOOL PRODUCTION WEIGHT PER FLEECE! 


NUMBER SHEEP SHORN2 





State and 











10-yr-av. 10-yr-av. 10-yr-av. 
Division 1938-47 1948 19493 1938-47 1948 19493 1938-47 1948 19498 
THOUSAND POUNDS POUNDS THOUSANDS 
[a e 4,081 2,688 2615 69 7.8 7.5 594 363 349 
California ............ 21,853 14,242 13,948 69 7.0 7.0 8,151 2,046 1,983 
Colorado ..............- 13,348 9,766 9,358 85 85 8.4 1,579 1,149 1,114 
Oo eae 14,592 10,5380 8,808 9.5 10.0 9.4 1,586 1,053 937 
Montana. .........2.... 26,811 16,629 15,575 9.2 94 89 2,902 1,769 1,750 
I Sciccencicss 5,127 3,689 3,887 83 85 8.1 618 434 412 
New Mexico ........ 14,867 10,976 10,697 8.0 82 82 1,863 1,344 1,312 
rr 11,280 6,100 5,249 88 92 8.1 1,276 663 648 
So. Dakota ............ 11,928 6,471 6,076 83 81 88 1,485 803 733 
(5 ee eet 75,906 55,658 51,569 7.7 7.7 7.9 9,833 7,219 6,555 
i SS ee 16,390 12,704 10,690 9.0 93 86 1,814 1,366 1,243 
Washington .......... 4,884 3326 2984 9.1 96 9.0 534 347 332 
Wyoming ............ 29,006 20,083 18,071 9.7 96 9.7 8,006 2,092 1,863 
WOSOIN, e252. 250,073 172,807 158,977 8.29 8.87 8.27 30,141 20,648 19,231 
Other States ........ 92,711 61,117 56,658 7.296 727 7.85 12,774 8,412 7,710 
a ae eee 342,784 233,924 215,685 7.99 8.05 8.00 42,918 29,060 26,941 
REVISED ESTIMATES FOR UNITED STATES (THOUSAND POUNDS) 

Shorn Pulled Shorn Pulled Shorn Pulled 
1935 361,531 66,000 1940 372,014 62,000 1945 307,949 70,500 
1986 353,211 66,200 1941 387,520 65,800 1946 279,919 61,300 
1937 356,078 66,200 1942 388,297 66,700 1947 252,789 56,600 
1988 359,925 64,500 1943 378,848 65,200 1948 233,924 46,600 
1939 361,689 64,500 1944 338,318 73,500 1949 215.685 ~~ ........4 


1For Texas and California the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb 


during the year. 


2Includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 


3Preliminary. 


*The estimates of shorn wool production are based on voluntary reports from wool producers. The 
reports for the native sheep States are collected in cooperation with the Post Office Department 


through the Rural Mail carriers. 
owners of both range and farm flocks. 


For the western sheep States, reports are obtained directly from 
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INAL tabulation of the 34th National 
Ram Sale, held at North Salt Lake, 

August 22nd and 23rd, reveals that 155 
buyers from 10 States and two provinces 
of Canada laid down $151,175.50 for the 
1689 rams going through the ring, an 
average of $89.51 per head. 

After the previous two National Sales 
in 1947 and 1948 in which averages worked 
63 percent and 17 percent higher respec- 
tively, breaking all records, it is doubtful 
that anyone expected this year’s sale to 
equal those spectacular marks. However, 
a 89 percent decline in the sale average this 
year was a larger drop than many antici- 
pated in spite of lower lamb prices as well 
as tightened finances resulting from last 
winter's sheep losses in many sections of 
the West. 

A report on the top sales of various 
breeds follows and a complete tabulation 
of averages will be found on page 18. 


SUFFOLKS 


High point of the entire sale was dur- 
ing the Suffolk auction on the morning 
of August 22nd when G. N. Nelson, Eagle, 
Colorado, who has a record for buying 
quality, purchased an imported yearling 
Suffolk ram consigned by H. L. Finch & 
Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho. Price paid was 
$1600. Another imported yearling Suffolk 
ram out of the Finch consignment was pur- 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE AVERAGES $89.51 
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One of the two top selling registered pens of Suffolk rams. This pen was consigned by 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alberta, Canada and sold at $150 per head to Emory C. 
Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





One of the five pens of range Suffolk 
rams bringing the top price of $125 per 
head in that classification. This was a 
T. B. Burton consignment purchased by 
L. & A. Bertagnole, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


chased for $1100 by T. B. Burton, Cam- 
bridge, Idaho. 

That Mr. Burton not only buys quality 
foundation stock but also raises A-1 rams 
is shown by the fact that he topped the 
pens of registered Suffolks with a pen of 
five rams at $150 per head. Also tying 
for first place in this division was P. J. 
Rock & Son, whose pen of five Suffolk 
rams also brought $150. Mr. Burton’s pen 
was purchased by August Rosa and Son, 
Pocatello, Idaho, and the Rock consignment 
was purchased by Emory C. Smith, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Second high price paid 
for a pen of registered Suffolk rams was 
$140 per head. H. L. Finch & Sons sold 
this pen of five rams to Angel Caras, 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 

Five pens of range Suffolk rams brought 
the top price of $125 per head paid in 
that classification. T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 


Top selling ram of the sale, an imported yearling 
Suffolk consigned by H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda 
Springs, Idaho and purchased at $1600 by G. 
N. Nelson, Eagle, Colorado. 
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Idaho; B. B. Burroughs, Ontario, Oregon; 
and Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon 
consigned three of these pens which were 
purchased by L. and A. Bertagnole, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Golden Porter, Morgan, 
Utah; and Frank Jouglard, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. Mr. Jouglard was also successful 
bidder on the other two $125 range Suffolk 
pens. Both were consigned by James Laid- 
law & Sons, Muldoon, Idaho. Second high 
price in the Suffolk range pen division, 
$112.50 per head was paid by Virgil P. 
Jacobsen, Fountain Green, Utah for a 
pen of five rams consigned by Dave 
Waddell, Amity, Oregon. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Top price for a stud ram in the Hamp- 
shire division was $575 paid by the Utah 
State Agricultural College for a consign- 
ment from Matthews Brothers, reputable 





Top selling registered Hampshire pen, was 
consigned by Matthews Brothers, Ovid, 
Idaho, and purchased at $165 per head 
by Sharp Livestock Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





Second high selling Hampshire stud ram, 
a yearling consigned by D. P. MacCarthy 
& Son, Salem, Oregon. He was pur- 
chased at $450 by P. J. Rock & Son, 
Drumheller, Alberta, Canada. (Ronald 
Hogg, Salem, Oregon, is shown with ram) 
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Top Hampshire stud ram of the sale, a 
yearling consigned by Matthews Brothers, 
Ovid, Idaho and purchased at $575 by 
the Utah State Agricultural College. 


Hampshire breeders of Ovid, Idaho. Second 
high Hampshire stud ram was consigned 
by D. P. MacCarthy and Sons, Salem, 
Oregon. P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, 
Alberta, Canada paid $450 for this choice 


animal. 


Matthews Brothers again took top honors 
in the Hampshire registered ram _classi- 
fication with a pen of five, purchased at 
$165 per head by Sharp Livestock Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah. F. L. & R. 
W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho consigned 
the second high pen of registered Hamp- 
shires, five rams at $152.50 purchased by 
Charles F. Jacobs, Montrose, Colorado. 

In the range Hampshire division, F. L. 
& R. W. Stephan consigned the high-sell- 





Top selling pen of Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds consigned by T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
Idaho and purchased at $122.50 per head by W. D. Beers & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


High selling pen of Hampshire range 
rams, $90.00 per head. Consigned by 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan and purchased by 
Tracy Wright, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ing pen. Tracy Wright, Salt Lake City 
purchased these five rams at $90 per head. 
Second high range pen was also a Stephan 
consignment, purchased by W. D. Beers 
& Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah. They paid 
$87.50 per head for this pen of 10 rams. 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


A T. B. Burton consignment topped 
the Suffolk-Hampshire sale. W. D. Beers 
& Sons paid $122.50 per head for this top 
pen of 10. Second top, also a Burton con- 
signment, was purchased by Clarence 
Keller, Ogden, Utah who paid $87.50 per 
head for a pen of five rams. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Top-selling Rambouillet stud ram was 
a choice specimen which has been taking 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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he Sale in Detail 


SELLERS AND BUYERS IN THE 34TH 
NATIONAL RAM SALE, HELD AT THE 

SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS, NORTH 
SALT LAKE, UTAH, AUGUST 22-23, 1949, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


SUFFOLKS 
Price 
Per Head 
Bruce M. Barnard, Dolores, Colorado 
Lot 93, 5 Range yearlings to Ervol Olsen, Salt Lake 
MER ccicaepenidvertcinlisistinindsiytascsheinaealetrirlgsseniitensiebenrets $ 37.50 
Lot 112, 5 Range Lambs to C. D. Michaelsen, 540 
North 2nd East, Logan, Utah........................-s:--00+ 42.50 
M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho 
nge Lot 20, 1 Ram Lamb to Stanley Mortensen, Rt. #1, 
by I MEI scacpitintuisstisinasatencessichiordpineanncbainingnniiicn 255.00 
by Lot 54, 5 Registered rams to T. E. Jeremy, 1477 Har- 
vard Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah ................0.0......-- 100.00 
Bonida Farm, Lima, Montana 
lity Lot 21, 1 Stud Ram to John T. Greener, Heber, Utah 125.00 
ad. Lot 69, 5 Registered Rams to Arnold Shields, 145 So. 
han 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah .................-..----------+ 75.00 
ait Lot 84, 10 Range Yearlings to Arnold Shields, 145 So. 
aid Sth East, Salt Lake City, Utah .............0..2.0..0.2..2.- 62.50 
= C. H. Borwick, Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
Lot 61, 5 Registered Rams to K. P. Pickrell, Flagstaff, 
; Sp Ry SE Ee nes LC Sie OE NE er 54.50 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon 
ved Lot 22, 1 Stud Ram (Imported) to Michael Barclay, 
eS OS eer ere ae ee eee 110.00 
top Lot 70, 5 Registered Rams (Imported) to Howard 
on- Vengem, Dieu, Cotboreiin onan ccenereceenins 45.00 
nce §& B, B. Burroughs, Ontario, Oregon 
per Lot 95, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, Salt 
SS a eee ee 97.50 
Lot 1138, 10 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, 
BI I, dhecsieeciensisioiihaytndcbincctininipratidnaniianniaamepesicelt 125.00 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
— Lot 15, 1 Stud Ram to John T. Greener, Heber, Utah 160.00 
Ing Lot 53, 5 Registered Rams to August Rosa & Son, 
819 East Wyeth, Pocatello, Idaho ................------------ 150.00 
Lot 108, 9 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks, Vernal, 
See ee ae re ee Roa 107.50 
Lot 116, 10 Range Yearlings to J. Y. Orbe, Elko, 
eR ce BIE Bs SLY ON re ak, SES ERD 95.00 





wer 





Lot 119, 10 Range Yearlings to Smith Bros. Sheep Co., 
2033 Redondo Pl., Salt Lake City, Utah.................. 82.50 
Lot 86, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & A. Bertagnole, 1755 


Princeton, Salt Lake City, Utah ....................------- 125.00 
Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 23, 1 Stud Ram to Mont & Clark Fitzgerald, 
eR nent entero 225.00 
Lot 57, 5 Registered Rams to Clarence Keller, Ogden, 
i Seren Sern + eee Wee 100.00 
Lot 96, 10 Range Yearlings to Fred Bertagnole, 1978 
East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah...................... 85.00 
Clarindale Stock Farm, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada 
Lot 12, 1 Ram lamb to Ron J. Retherford, Lewis, Colo. 285.00 


Lot 37, 1 Ram Lamb to Covey, Bagley & Dayton, 


Ot ER See ees 250.00 
Lot 59, 5 Registered Rams to Smith Bros. Sheep Com- 

pany, 2033 Redondo PI., Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 115.00 
Lot 97, 5 Range Lambs to K. P. Pickrell, Flagstaff, 

[OSS ORES ote oe ( Waterg om Oe eRe Marta. OY ss HSA Ae 65.00 
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Price 
Per Head 
Howard Corpening, Saratoga, Wyoming 
Lot 98, 6 Range Lambs to K. P. Pickrell, Flagstaff, 
oo oe adc cas can Sess eo kee 42.50 
Glenn Cox, Philomath, Oregon 
Lot 11, 1 Ram Lamb to E. C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah 200.00 
Lot 50, 5 Registered Rams to Covey, Bagley, Dayton, 
COMM, WO ana ococesssncsssosntvantp tapi 125.00 
Lot 82, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Son, 
oe i Se ee 102.50 
Lot 105, 10 Range Yearlings to A. W. Davis & Son, 
I I nrc itek cheaeccuhtabontncaieittaines <aniucteemanne 75.00 
H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 2, 1 Stud Ram (Imported) to Emmet Hott, 
a Ah, REL SEARING ES 200.00 
Lot 29, 1 Stud Ram (Imported) to University of 
Witnois, Uytnarin, TMs cccc.ceedccchcceooccs 5 ocostcsccccteees 450.00 
Lot 41, 1 Stud Ram (Imported) to T. B. Burton, 
CTS, TOIIIII cernscesuinictecirnsesiantascadecionsohaaies 1,100.00 
Lot 44, 1 Stud Ram (Imported) to G. N. Nelson, 
MOL MII, prcesocitdiccntceatecksksoceryebescubiatin-scemaae 1,600.00 
Lot 45, 1 Stud Ram (Imported) to Bonida Farm, 
STNNAGAL DIMA TANIDD sc icce deus oxceac clap cs cece cago oe 360.00 
Lot 49, 5 Registered Rams to Angel Caras & Sons, 
ge nl en Mig I eR se 140.00 
Lot 76, 5 Range Lambs to John Papoulas, Craig, Colo. 135.00 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Lot 62, 5 Registered Rams to Reuel Jacobson, Provo, 
jb} ee ee ee See ee ee TELL A nee 102.50 
Lot 89, 10 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
Re ee rine 97.50 
Arthur C. B. Grenville, Morrin, Alberta, Canada 
Lot 7, 1 Stud Ram to Jessie L. Fullerton, Rt. #1, 
Fee a OIA ee 375.00 
Lot 33, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, Utah 200.00 
Lot 43, 1 Ram Lamb to Covey, Bagley, Dayton, Coke- 
WHI. WIE eissiccoprce ss Gernsanvelbnocienthgmnhnsplaciaaties 800.00 
Lot 52, 5 Registered Rams to Lloyd Keller, Ogden, 
| i Le cee mee eee eee ot ly dal) 130.00 
Lot 78, 5 Registered Rams to M. A. Smith, 1205 East 
8rd South, Salt Lake City, Utah -.:...0.2.0.02222......- 75.00 
George Hall, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 71, 5 Registered Rams to K. P. Pickrell, Flagstaff, 
TO oe deh ok i ces tie aloes cian se 65.00 
Robert Hall, Falkland, B. C., Canada 
Lot 24, 1 Stud Ram, to Clifford Blonquist, Coalville, 
[| RESON Same nN A ae Steer 9. BR en ar hie Ne rd 155.00 
Lot 47, 5 Registered Rams to John Papoulas, Craig, 
a ral ee eee SET SS 110.00 
Charles Howland & Son, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 10, 1 Stud Ram to A. F. & S. A. Murdock, 
| a rae SE tT 300.00 
Lot 36, 1 Stud Ram to H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda 
I, TIP iciernicanetnineiatecsisnnarrvnemcyseseisepinlin aanatae 150.00 
Lot 56, 5 Registered Rams to W. A. Banks, Vernal, 
Ll.” EEA ene cnet ees, Oe ee ee mee care ay" 100.00 
Lot 87, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 
BO By Mice nnniseeesnssstrcgnetnaneens 100.00 
Lot 109, 5 Range Yearlings to Myron Childs, Spring- 
WIERD NOUN casein onsceusedeeconel Mcgiabs sine cobe cued cone 80.00 


Lot 117, 8 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 


| TRS A EMPRESS (pas te a ten nano Sede SAE PUN 80.00 
Lawson Howland, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 4, 1 Stud Ram to Howard Corpening, Saratoga, 
WE  Mevestisctestancstitecrisnatbaghoot~-iicicnte com ean eamiae 135.00 
Lot 60, 5 Registered Rams to Clarence Keller, Ogden, 
BID aoe cab aec tc cas pedes tate inoue dawns enki dona ae 100.00 
Lot 99, 5 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Ogden, 
| RRS ite Diente AI I ER emer eo Fie Lt Sc 82.50 
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Price 


Per Head 


C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 


Lot 38, 1 Stud Ram to W. M. Gilbreath, Center, 
MRI = Aro 5S, ose 5 sh weer, ip eee Reta ee 

Lot 30, 1 Stud Ram to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon” 
Lot 83, 5 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 


RN IN, GI ci cscrentsiccchenninhtetgnsbetiescnteieon 
Lot 106, 10 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
Seales Sree eee 


Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 6, 1 Ram Lamb to University of Idaho, Moscow, 
LE ee RE? EE Seine Cie eee. ee hl ec ere 
Lot 32, 1 Stud Ram to Jessie L. Fullerton, Rt. #1, 
aUennety NIE TEMES 35 a 8 
Lot 42, 1 Ram Lamb to John T. Greener, Heber, 
71S AT RN eh ae nS koe See OE 
Lot 48, 4 Registered Rams to L. R. Steadman & Sons, 
NI ails diss sents Shaded esi biane dudatdab 
Lot 48, 1 Registered Ram to Marlow L. Crabtree, 
I I lint cchreacsiicdinivdasih sit ioneini sted dotinnnioaic 
Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 
Lot 58, 5 Registered Rams to Dean J. Johnson, Foun- 
pC an) | en ee 
Lot 100, 10 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, 
| ROR he nee Cr eee ee 
James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 120, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
I II neds nisl pence age essen 
Lot 121, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 


EE ee IE eae ane pe Se kOe a ne eee 
Lot 122, 10 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
I ch Si eit iiings ine esiases maneenkconnoticotene) 


E. C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah 
Lot 68, 5 Registered Rams to Bonner & Don 
Fitzgerald, Heber City, Utah ...........:................----:.-- 
A. F. & S. A. Murdock, Driggs, Idaho 
Lot 88, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 
Lo ES Se Ne re arn aa a ea 
S. P. Nielsen & Sons, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 18, 1 Stud Ram to John T. Greener, Heber, 
Utah 
Lot 65, 5 Registered Rams to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 
1 BE ot ee ee Sr ae ene ee 
Lot 92, 10 Range Lambs to Len Chipman, American 
TS ESSE ee een veS AN Sueme EA oa 
Soren P. Nielsen, Burley, Idaho 
Lot 72, 5 Registered Rams to K. P. Pickrell, Flag- 
oe ES EE eek tee keen ee 
Douglas Piggot, McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
Lot 8, 1 Stud Ram to P. J. Rock & Son, Drum- 
netier Alta. Camncla 2-2 osc anon en nee 
Lot 34, 1 Stud Ram to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt Lake 
I I athe lie itceiaiesi Tier ni shrscilentllbeiaeseaccnesietoes 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


Lot 1, 1 Stud Ram to W. M. Gilbreath, Center, 
MMIII oo Sots on ed eens a es 
Lot 28, 1 Stud Ram to Covey, Bagley, Dayton, Coke- 
ee Ia eee ee 


Lot 40, 1 Ram Lamb to Covey, Bagley, Dayton, 
oe LTTE LTE A 
Lot 51, 5 Registered Rams to Emory C. Smith, 
RN I IID, cs screen diverpesuiencmnigrerenincn 
Lot 77, 5 Registered Rams to Covey, Bagley, Dayton, 
ce BL RT ae oie 
Lot 101, 10 Range Yearlings to C. Keller, Ogden, 
Utah 
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325.00 
290.00 
180.00 
100.00 


100.00 


50.00 
87.50 


125.00 


70.00 


125.00 


97.50 


70.00 


125.00 


60.00 


60.00 


65.00 


200.00 


65.00 


325.00 
525.00 
600.00 
150.00 

65.00 


90.00 


Per He 


L. L. Starr, Portland, Oregon 
Lot 17, 1 Ram Lamb to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt Lake 
MCU TUPI biccchchiptinctaytl sas ussndivenaisoneonupaspocabt plies entities’ 
Lot 27, 1 Ram Lamb to A. F. & S. A. Murdock, 
Driggs, Idaho, (Ladies Auxiliary Benefit) ............ 
Lot 63, 5 Registered Rams to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 


Naa ea en a eS ee ee ee 
Lot 91, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Peterson, Hyrum, 
MINA 8 Re er re nn MY as eR co Re ee 
Lot 111, 10 Range Lambs to A. A. Callister, Salt 
oe RE ee wee ee 


L. R. Steadman & Sons, Holladay, Utah 
Lot 102, 10 Range Yearlings to Len Chipman, Ameri- 
es el | a) | A re RA ees Soa ek se SEER ie 


Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho 
Lot 25, 1 Stud Ram to F. H. Davidson & Sons, 
TORII, TIP sts Sacicoertee Re dinecs penta sisiiptseivasninasesnnss 
Lot 66, 5 Registered Rams to Arnold Shields, 145 
So. 5th East, Salt Lake City, Utah .............--............. 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 5, 1 Stud Ram to G. N. Nelson, Eagle, Colorado 
Lot 46, 5 Registered Rams to W. O. Collard, Hunts- 
NCU a RE 2 gre ee et eh esse, eta 
Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 
Lot 74, 4 Registered Rams to Arnold Shields, 145 So. 
Sth East, Salt Lake City, Utah ...................222...---- 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Lot 26, 1 Stud Ram to Frank L. Stephan, Twin 


RLU  RMIOIS co Seco Sas Ee oe 
Lot 39, 1 Stud Ram to W. M. Gilbreath, Center, 
MOT aha a he ae a et ds ce 


Lot 75, 5 Registered Rams to Tony Smith, 2033 
Redondo PI., Salt Lake City, Utah............................ 
Lot 104, 10 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks, Vernal, 
Ne eat OE ee a en ea hd Se 


Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
Lot 55, 5 Registered Rams to Virgil P. Jacobsen, 


Pountai “Grier. Cane sia cececenssatctes 
Lot 85, 5 Range Yearlings to Virgil P. Jacobsen, 
Pountain Green. Utah: ......:-...205. 0c. .0cccecccccsencccecssenssess 
Lot 107, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Stringham, 
Ae a | Sei TAS ESA gee Pelee Serre mnNIS: 
Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 
Lot 19, 1 Ram Lamb to South Summit FFA, Kamas, 
NOR a Siew tn a ae ee oka Ss 
Lot 64, 5 Registered Rams to Arnold Shields, 145 So 
Sth East, Salt Lake City, Utah ............................---- 
Lot 94, 10 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, 
I MN chirminhltk pies alin cnestienteicieh issn 
Ernest & Thain White, Dayton, Montana 
Lot 16, 1 Stud Ram to John T. Greener, Heber, 


Utah 


R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah 
Lot 13, 1 Stud Ram to Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 
Lot 38, 1 Stud Ram to John T. Greener, Heber, Utah 


Lot 67, 5 Registered Rams to Reuel Jacobsen, Provo, 
Utah 


HAMPSHIRES 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 156, 5 Registered Rams to J. H. Allen, Draper, 
jl PI EE Se ey SP.» eens ae Oe eee 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 171, 10 Range Yearlings to W. D. Beers & 
Some, San Lane (oy, Ven 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Top selling pen of registered Rambouillet 
rams, a George L. Beal & Son consignment, 
was purchased at $235 per head by Wynn 
§. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 





Top range pen of Columbias at $107.50 con- 
signed by Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, and 
purchased by P. C. Madsen, Manti, Utah. 


(Continued from Page 12) 
top honors (including Grand Champion- 
ship) at several Utah shows this year. 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, sold this 
yearling ram and successful bidder at $1000 
was Fred Grabbert, Greybull, Wyoming. 
Another fine stud ram which brought the 
second high price of the Rambouillet sale 


was consigned by John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm. R. W. Hall, Falkland, B. C., 
Canada paid $560 for this ram. 


George L. Beal & Sons also consigned 
the top selling pen of registered Ram- 
bouillets. Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
bought this pen of five rams at $235 per 
head. Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah sold 
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George L. Beal, Ephraim, Utah and son, 
Stanley, exhibit the choice fleece on the top 
selling Rambouillet stud ram which they con- 
signed to the sale. He was purchased at 
$1000 by Fred Grabbert, Greybull, Wyoming. 


W. A. “Bill Denecke in the ring with his 
high selling Columbia stud ram. A. K. Bar- 
ton & Sons, Manti, Utah were successful 
bidders at $550. 


the second high registered pen. C. D. 
Michaelsen, Logan, Utah was high bidder 
at $180 per head for this pen of 5 rams. 


Further evidence that buyers liked the 
George Beal consignment is shown by the 
fact that they sold both the top and second 
high pens of range Rambouillet rams. Both 
pens of five head each were purchased 
by Eugene Allred, Fountain Green, Utah 
who paid $200 per head for one pen and 
$175 per head for the other. 


COLUMBIAS 


W. A. Denecke, 
former president of the Montana Wool 


Bozeman, Montana, 





The Rambouillet range pen bringing the 
highest price in that classification was also 
a George L. Beal consignment, and was pur- 
chased at $175 per head by Eugene Allred, 
Fountain Green, Utah. 





This pen of registered Columbia rams, con- 
signed by the State College of Washington 
brought the highest price in that classifica- 
tion. High bidder at $127.50 per head was 
Paul Ahart, Lincoln, California. 


Growers Association, consigned the top- 


selling Columbia stud ram. He was pur- 
chased at $550 by Utah Columbia breeders 
A. K. Barton & Sons, Manti, Utah. Success- 
the 


ful bidder on second _high-selling 
Columbia stud ram was James H. Newton, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, paying $400 for a 
ram consigned by Mark B. Hanson, Span- 
ish Fork, Utah. 


The State College of Washington con- 
signed the top-selling pen of registered 
Columbias. Paul Ahart, Lincoln, California 
paid $127.50 per head for this pen of 
five W. A. 
Denecke’s pen of five rams purchased at 


rams. Trailing close was 














(1) The only Panama stud ram in the sale was this one, shown with the consignor, Joseph 
Horn, Rupert, Idaho. Purchaser of this ram at $200 was James Laidlaw & Sons, Muldoon, 


Idaho. 


Burley, Jdaho purchased this pen. 


$125 per head by William G. Jackson, 
LaJara, Colorado. 

Top and second high pen of range 
Columbias were both consigned by Pete 
Thomas, Malad, Idaho. Both pens were 
purchased by P. C. Madsen, Manti, Utah, 
a pen of five rams at $107.50 per head 
and a pen of three at $85 per head. 


(2) Clark Torrell, with the University of Idaho consignment of Panama range 
rams, which topped this classification at $65 per head. 


R. C. Rich Sheep Company, 


PANAMAS 


The only Panama stud ram in the sale 
was consigned by Joseph Horn, Rupert, 
Idaho. He was purchased at $200 by James 
Laidlaw & Sons, Muldoon, Idaho. Top Pana- 
ma range pen, five rams at $65 was con- 
signed by the University of Idaho and 
purchased by the R. C. Rich Sheep Com- 


pany, Burley, Idaho. The two pens which 
were second high were consigned by Tom 
Bell, Rupert, Idaho and the University 
of Idaho. Mr. G. N. Winder, Craig, Colo. 
rado paid $60 per head for Mr. Bells 
pen of 5 and John Papoulas, also of Craig 
was successful bidder at the same price 
on the University of Idaho’s pen of 10, 


OTHER BREEDS 


Only one pen of registered and one 
pen of range Corriedales were consigned 
to the sale. Consignor of both was J. W, 
Matthews, Burley, Idaho. W. K. "Dye, 
Roosevelt, Utah bought the registered pen 
of five rams at $52.50 per head and L. C, 
Parry, Riverton, Utah was purchaser of 
the range pen of five at $43 per head, 
F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
sold two pens of Columbia-Rambouillet 
crossbred rams. One pen brought $72.50 
per head and one pen sold at $65 per 
head. These were purchased by William 
Bowie, Opal, Wyoming and Forrest Prit- 
chett, Logan, Utah. One pen of five Pana- 
ma-Rambouillet crossbreds was entered in 
the sale. These were consigned by D. L. 
Sargent, Cedar City, Utah and purchased 
at $72.50 per head by T. E. Jeremy, Salt 
Lake City. 








(1) One of the early arrivals for the sale was this good Columbia stud ram consigned by Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


(2) Some of the “boys” 


who kept things “ticking” at the 34th National Ram Sale are (left to right) Howard Vaughn, National Association president; Dr. S. W. McClure, former 
National secretary and sale founder, who performs real service in the auction ring and who has only missed two of the 34 National sales; and the three 


colonels, who cried the sale, Earl O. Walter, Charles Adams, and Bill Adams. 


(3) G. N. “Norm” Winder, former president of the National Association, 


examines the fleece on one of the Columbias consigned by Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho. (4) W. C. ‘Bill’ Olsen, manager of the John K. Madsen Rambouillet 
Farm, shown with one of. the stud ram entries. Second high selling Rambouillet stud was a Madsen consignment purchased at $560 by R. W. Hall, Falk- 


land, B. C., Canada. 
sale. 
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(5) National Association president, Howard Vaughn is shown in the ring with a pen of good Suffolks which he consigned to the 
(6) Two “veterans” in action at the sale are Dr. S. W. McClure in the ring and Colonel Earl O. Walter behind the auction microphone. 
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Price 


Per Head 


(Continued from Page 14) 
Lot 180, 10 Range Lambs to Tim Butters, Fruit- 
Ra IMS oe PEs Sh ntl Caen, en: 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 157, 5 Registered Rams to J. H. Allen, Draper, 
Utah 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon 
Lot 132, 1 Stud Ram to Willard Petersen, Hyrum, 
A Ee ERS CES eee la ee Es LE 
Lot 141, 1 Ram Lamb to Wm. G. Jackson, LaJara, 
ES Re el er er SG Ne 
Lot 168, 10 Range Yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt 
I ee es See iret ore 
Lot 178, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 
300 First National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 
NER oe a EE a RI hoe Co a Pgs Ge goon, a oe 
Lot 183, 10 Range Yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt 
8 | a ee eee eee 
Lot 185, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H: Livestock, 
300 First National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, 
RAS eg ENS SES L a eth  I S Alte is Te os 
Lot 187, 5 Range Lambs to L. L. Phillips, Dixon, 
California 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 166, 5 Range Yearlings to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
28g: ae 
C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 129, 1 Stud Ram to Charles F. Jacobs, Montrose, 
ES OIRO AS TE TEA ee Aan ene eee 
Lot 148, 5 Registered Rams to E. A. Veo, Montrose, 
EEE See SEM ae rt ee mRe oer oe NE Se, aR ee eee I 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 151, 5 Registered Rams to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
BO PRE NINE, NOI seiinicsncinienwreshilonceurgianirensinchnesitesslvne 
Lot 173, 10 Range Yearlings (Registered) to W. D. 
Beers & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roy Heise, Gardnerville, Nevada 
Lot 154, 5 Registered Rams to Carlos Jones, 330 
i eee ee, Ge TO, SE anne 
R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon 
Lot 125, 1 Stud Ram to James S. Gormley, Grand 
DI, MNO IIG  eonecnninn sin vcetercivsrsteneresinbaosewnes 
Lot 137, 1 Stud Ram to J. M. Jones for buyer 
Lot 149, 5 Registered Rams to Bert Coleman, Heber 
is, MMII, Aissycapcteeni potenti saint Niaaicgrmmeniier tains 
Lot 167, 5 Range Yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt 
ee, Be nae eee oe 
Lot 177, 10 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, McGill, 
Reena onl A Ssh cl EOD pret oi oe ee Ae Toes 
Lot 182, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock, 300 
First National Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah... 
C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 126, 1 Stud Ram to Matthews Brothers, 
Nn ha ee ee iy Rete ats One pee 
Lot 138, 1 Stud Ram to University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho 
Lot 163, 10 Range Yearlings to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 128, 1 Stud Ram to Elkington Brothers, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho 
Lot 140, 1 Stud Ram to Wm. G. Jackson, LaJara, 
Colorado 
Lot 144, 1 Ram Lamb to Clyde Broadbent, Heber, 
Utah 
Lot 145, 5 Registered Rams to Auguste Nicolas, 
Montrose, Colorado 
D. P. MacCarthy & Son, Salem, Oregon 
Lot 130, 1 Stud Ram to P. J. Rock & Son, Drum- 
heller, Alta., Canada 


Ovid, 


September, 1949 


50.00 


90.00 


100.00 
60.00 


47.50 


52.50 


60.00 


57.50 


45.00 


57.50 


300.00 


150.00 


90.00 


62.50 
62.50 
210.00 
70.00 
100.00 
62.50 


77.50 
65.00 


300.00 
300.00 


72.50 


250.00 
185.00 
135.00 
115.00 


450.00 


Price 
Per Head 
Lot 152, 5 Registered Rams to D. E. Howard, Woods 
CIN, SUP a Sean rca et cscs cue: <p cuaaseaseentes aaa ee 85.00 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 124, 1 Two-Year-Old Ram to O. D. Glenn, 
Cero heeh, - Cres ios a5 oon techn ee 340.00 
Lot 186, 1 Stud Ram to Utah State apo 
College, Logan, Utah . 575.00 
Lot 142, 1 Stud Ram to T. ‘Roscoe “Andrus, ‘Kamas, 
6.7 | ERR oT hcl nee Oe eesti Sewn ea Samay Teese oh Fak 215.00 
Lot 146, 5 Registered Rams to Sharp Livestock 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah .............2....--..- 165.00 
W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 153, 5 Registered Rams to Willard Petersen, 
PO TU oh ssc osrnicins- viens ees 45.00 
Lot 169, 5 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock 
Company, 300 First National Bank Building, Salt 
Fe i ee eames meer re 55.00 
Lot 179, 5 Range Lambs to Cleo D. Wright, Salt 
Tate CORR, TIMID neesicecessareecincssndanstansnantuebcbuaiialaiaaes 37.50 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana 
Lot 158, 5 Registered Rams to Richins Brothers, 
Jeo ae i | i et a merdiS SAR Deedes RG OT 5h. Le 80.00 
Lot 172, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to T. Tracy 
Wrigmt, Galt Late City, Ulead. ~.....)....- ce 70.00 
Lot 181, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to T. Tracy 
Wright, Salt Lake City, Utah ................2.0......2e.s20- 70.00 
Lot 184, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to W. D. 
Beers & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah .................... 72.50 
Lot 186, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to L. & A. 
Bertagnole, 1755 Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, 
MG ace. css ar ee pcan be seeeessecale peas ee 75.00 
Lot 188, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to B. H. 
Ropisen, MoGi Nevede: <..:22:.-6i.60.004. 2S 80.00 
Soren P. Nielsen, Burley, Idaho 
Lot 131, 1 Ram Lamb to W. O. Collard, Hunts- 
GERM. NOMIUIN  scleucaluateptntesicdinctoscedcciasien btn eee 135.00 
Lot 159, 5 Registered Rams to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
Draper, Utah ........... 32.50 
Lot 170, 5 Range Lambs to L. W. ‘Fitzgerald, ‘Draper, 
‘2 i ie ene Ree SOE eS nA ROK 47.50 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
Lot 123, 1 Stud Ram to Genevieve Hartig, Delta, 
NINN riche cade lcceccetased oe ee ee 265.00 
Lot 185, 1 Stud Ram to Genevieve “ Delta, 
Colorado ae 180.00 
Lot 147, 5 Registered ‘Rams to “Auguste ‘Nicolas, 
Wentrene: CONOO) onéscicsctosccn inci dlc eee 100.00 
Lot 162, 10 Range Yearlings to J. & H. Livestock 
Company, 300 First National Bank Building, Salt 
Fe | | earn ere tees 65.00 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
Lot 134, 1 Stud Ram to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah 175.00 
Lot 160, 5 Registered Rams to Auguste Nicolas, Mont- 
Sluis AUN. Sana ch ig ci casbhtiseh Kpactc cates etc: 100.00 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 150, 5 Registered Rams to Auguste Nicolas, Mont- 
re RG S| |: Ran Se lee PR caere RUNES n ee So mE sce. 22 85.00 
Lot 174, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Robison, McGill 
DUFUR ooh veccse sc decivusactcn sectyeteractins Satan eaguaeiee et cone 67.50 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, idaho 
Lot 133, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
i RN ee Ree renin Teen mies Posh ge SCA 175.00 
Lot 155, 5 Registered Rams to Charles F. Jacobs, 
Monivens: Gauge. a. ..cc...5.-ccice nn eel 152.50 
Lot 164, 5 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
OR tl eee ors eesti 90.00 
Lot 175, 10 Range Yearlings to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
a Ee CO: INI ~ ous vincent 87.50 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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AVERAGE SALE PRICES 1947, 1948, 1949 


1947 1948 1949 
No. Price per No. Price per No. Price per 
Sold Head Sold Head Sold Head 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
. 2 17 $201.47 18 $484.72 17 $310.29 
Registered Pens of 5............ 58 91.93 54 182.32 70 116.60 
2 aa 127 76.78 165 472.12 173 101.60 
Total Rambouillets 
sold and averages ...........- 202 91.63 237 194.39 260 119.29 
HAMPSHIRES: 
mange Stats .......................... 170.23 28 257.50 21 231.90 
Registered Pens of 5.............. 85 84.70 84 114.07 85 95.29 
Range Rams 
SESS ers renee ae 170 78.95 194 101.93 160 66.25 
MINIS aos soc ssa shes 80 65.91 90 88.89 36 51.74 
Total Hampshires 
sold and averages ............ 362 79.53 396 112.54 302 84.21 
SUFFOLKS: 
ce 33 581.67 44 585.90 41 305.12 
Registered Pens of 5.............. 98 195.31 126 158.33 155 94.37 
Range Rams 
MII ibe cistacene soit Reeds 132 125.42 166 148.51 232 91.78 
CEE a eee 43 92.13 70 81.25 46 61.25 
Total Suffolks sold 
and averages ...................... 306 192.33 406 187.36 474 108.13 
COLUMBIAS: 
38 ere 9 273.89 15 337.67 16 243.75 
Registered Pens of 5.............. 15 156.67 60 153.33 45 101.38 
a 179 109.22 234 124.09 324 55.73 
Total Columbias 
sold and averages ...........-.. 203 120.52 309 140.14 385 68.88 
CORRIEDALES: 
SO aS s See Leer, eS 1 80.00 
Registered Pens of 5.............. 10 69.25 5 100.00 5 52.50 
ae 10 71.00 Zo 80.00 5 43.00 
Total Corriedales 
sold and averages ............ 22 71.02 80 83.33 11 50.68 
De mK gor a es 5 (POE ecckas. Y » -ehebaies 
PANAMAS: 
0 gS eee ge ge eee 1 200.00 
eee 104 159.30 118 99.92 80 53.41 
Total Panamas sold 
and averages .................--- 105 159.21 118 99.92 81 55.22 
CROSSBREDS: 
Columbia-Rambouillet -....0.0000000..0000 222.2... 5 70.00 19 68.95 
Panuma-rambowillet 2.0.0.5... 0 9 <..-..-- 10 85.00 5 72.50 
MITE ett oa cera eezet) a2 ds bighens 5 (2 Sa eee oe 
Suffolk-Hampshires  .............. 102 83.43 108 141.85 152 67.48 
en. Pea, «ooo hk 1947 1307 RIA AEE = $126.42 
OE See ene eee 1948 1640 PIII 2 0a o a. sencnoess $147.87 
GURNAE PIRRUEINE 550s oe cccos cee ebe 1949 1689 ER: $ 89.51 








IMPORTATION OF PUREBRED ANIMALS 


The U. S. domestic animal population 
was increased during the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1949, by 44,590 pure- 
bred animals of foreign origin. This 
was nearly 4000 above importations of 
the previous year. Cattle topped with 
a 38,190 total and accounted for the 
increase as their number was 11 per- 
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cent greater this year than last, while 
all other kinds did not reach last year’s 
figures. 


There were 3,556 purebred sheep im- 
ported from Canada and Australia; 
1,850 hogs from Canada; 251 horses 
from Canada, France, Scotland, Eng- 
land. Also included in the importations 
were 734 dogs and 9 goats. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


Dr. S. W. McClure has written a very 
interesting report of the 34th National 
Ram Sale. Unfortunately it was received 
too late for publication in this issue, 
Watch for it in the October NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER as we are sure you will 
want to read the comments of the 
founder of this important sale. 


A Word of Thanks 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the National 


Wool Growers Association is most grate- 
ful for the support and help received from 
the men who attended the National Ram 
Sale and bought tickets on the Border 
Collies; who bid on the rams offered for 
sale; and who helped in transporting and 
caring for the rams and dogs. We also 
appreciate the work of the auctioneers in 
pleading our cause as well as the generosity 
of the The Women’s 
Auxiliary hopes to prove that this was time, 
effort, and money well spent, by our use of 


stockyard men. 


these funds in promotion of lamb, mutton, 
and wool. 
—Mrs. Clell Lung, President 


——— eee 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEPMEN MEET 


Leo Richardson, Iraan, Texas was 
elected president of the American Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Breeders Association at 
the 61st annual meeting of the organi- 
zation August 22nd, in Salt Lake City. 
He succeeds W. C. Olsen, manager of 
the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah, was 
named vice president, succeeding Mr. 
Richardson. Both officers and two new 
association directors will 
January 1, 1950. 

Directors elected Monday night are 
R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo, Texas, who 
succeeds L. S. Hodges, Sterling City, 
Texas, and Dr. John H. Beal, Cedar City, 
Utah succeeding Mr. Nielson. Holdover 
directors are E. H. Patterson, Mayville, 
New York; J. R. Canning, Eden, Texas; 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana; 
and John B. Withers, Paisley, Oregon. 


take office 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 161, 5 Registered Rams to Bert Coleman, Heber 
City, Utah 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 127, 1 Stud Ram to Kenneth Bird, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho 
Lot 139, 1 Ram Lamb to South Summit FFA, Kamas, 
Utah 
Lot 165, 5 Range Lambs to Joseph O. Faweett, 
Henefer, Utah 
Lot 176, 5 Range Lambs to S. D. Nicholes, American 
Fork, Utah 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 191, 5 Range Lambs to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
Lot 198, 10 Range Lambs to L. W. Fitzgerald, 
Draper, Utah 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 190, 10 Range Yearlings to Milt 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 
Lot 197, 10 Range Lambs to B. H. Robison, McGill, 
0 SNE rt en RE acevo, WET) OM SOLE Ds 
Lot 202, 10 Range Lambs to Leland Ray Smith, Craig, 
Colorado 
Lot 204, 10 Range Lambs to A. W. Davis & Son, 
Lehi, Utah 
Lot 206, 9 Range Lambs to B. H. Robison, McGill, 
ONENESS ORE eRe e eemibe mrad S287, AT eee 
Lot 208, 10 Range Lambs to Ralph Marsing, Price, 
Utah 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 192, 5 Range Yearlings to L. & A. Bertagnole, 
1755 Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah........ 
Lot 199, 5 Range Yearlings to C. Keller, Ogden, Utah 
Lot 203, 10 Range Yearlings to W. D. Beers, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Lot 205, 10.Range Yearlings to C. Keller, Ogden, Utah 
Lot 207, 10 Range Yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Charles Howland & Son, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 194, 5 Range Yearlings to Ervol O. Olsen, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Lot 201, 5 Range Yearlings to T. E. Jeremy, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 195, 5 Range Yearlings to Thomas H. Cook & 
Sons, Fountain Green, Utah 
F.L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 193, 5 Range Yearlings to A. A. Callister, 
Lake City, Utah 
Lot 200, 10 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 189, 5 Range Lambs to A. W. Davis & Son, Lehi, 
Utah 
Lot 196, 5 Range Lambs to Emory C. Smith, Salt 
- Lake City, Utah 


Adamson, 


Salt 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 
Lot 326, 5 Registered Rams to C. Darwin Stillman, 
3660 South 20th East, Salt Lake City, Utah............ 
Lot 339, 5 Range Yearlings to H. J. Newton, Magna, 
Utah 
Lot 348, 5 Range Yearlings to H. Haynes, 720 South 
13th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Price 


90.00 


150.00 
300.00 


70.00 


70.00 


50.00 


60.00 
52.50 
65.00 
60.00 
50.00 
47.50 
85.00 
87.50 


122.50 
77.50 


75.00 


72.50 


77.50 


Price 
Per Head 
Per Head George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 306, 1 Stud Ram to Fred Grabbert, Greybull, 

TI is inca cw cecnnta sacnasnenibinantancteesshipeneieogaaiet 1,000.00 
Lot 313, 1 Stud Ram to J. B. Garner, Rexburg, Idaho 190.00 
Lot 320, 5 Registered Rams to Wynn S. Hansen, Col- 

ee eae S|. “SRSA Reece Ree Oe? atlas eames eet rie 8 POR 52TH” x: 235.00 
Lot 337, 5 Range Yearlings to Eugene Allred, Foun- 

talhi Cope We ons accce ciccect ean eee 200.00 
Lot 346, 5 Range Yearlings to Eugene Allred, Foun- 

PRUNA C SPINES, CEIEIN 5 ce cca eccdcccccs suppsnecaccoreetiete eoeaeeets 175.00 
Lot 353, 10 Range Yearlings to Wardlaw Brothers, 

BG akc. WROD 55-3 cestcacswisecees tse tne 110.00 
Lot 355, 10 Range Yearlings to _ Marakis, 160 

Best tet Gaines, Pao Wie .......2..02 ee 135.00 

John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 303, 1 Stud Ram to A. C. Dalby, Levan, Utah.... 230.00 
Lot 325, 5 Registered Rams to Eugene Allred, Foun- 

tsi Cee ON ok hs ek ee ae 125.00 
Lot 335, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to Gaston 

Carricaburu, Geneva, Idalio. ....2..6:....:..2..305..5-023. 100.00 
Lot 344, 8 Range Yearlings to Wardlaw Brothers, 

TD TRIO: PR co cise x cn ace eee 80.00 

Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 307, 1 Stud Ram to G. E. Stanfield, Weiser, 

TN ae ee kes ret oes ee ie eine oe 155.00 
Lot 324, 5 Registered Rams to Wm. G. Jackson, 

RAN, MMIII ives ossoicin 6 <trastss ncplbiin ineonadombon 90.00 

F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 304, 1 Stud Ram to John K. Madsen Rambouillet 

Farm. Mt. Pieasant, Utalt ..-. 2... 3..0.::.50cccce ee 260.00 
Lot 311, 1 Stud Ram to Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah 275.00 
Lot 316, 1 Stud Ram to Branch Agricultural College, 

CORI I, SIRI cnc consinssneracietsrinnecteeaenies 470.00 
Lot 323, 5 Registered Rams to Matthias Allred, Foun- 

ne a ea eee mean ee 100.00 
Lot 333, 10 Range Yearlings (Eligible for — 

tion) to James L. Nielson, Fountain Green, Utah... 75.00 

S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lat 321, 5 Registered Rams to Wm. D. Jackson, 

RIN SM aon Se caate le cok sk! cence. ne he 145.00 
Lot 336, 5 Range Yearlings to Wardlaw Brothers, 

Gs “ee le Ra NE Se eee eS 107.50 
Lot 345, 10 Range Yearlings to Wardlaw Brothers, 

Be in a et eee 82.50 
Lot 352, 10 Range Yearlings to Orson a Price, 

Fi REE ENP DSL PS» SERS earnest eee 57.50 

Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 301, 1 Stud Ram to John K. Madsen Rambouillet 
Farm. Dt. Pleasant, Utah. .3.;.::..:.:........ 2 200.00 
Lot 309, 1 Stud Ram to George A. Jorgenson, 
I, NN inci decscnit bens sttmnsaionsesnnsennabane ane 175.00 
Lot 322, 5 Registered Rams to Thomas H. Cook & 
Sons, Fountain Cree, Utah ...............5c555 5 87.50 
Lot 334, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to Wesley 
Aagard, Salt Lake City, Utah ....0000002.00 000. 70.00 
Lot 343, 5 Range Yearlings to Howard Nicholes, 
Avierioga Wort, Wi =... <:3.<:......600: 00000 65.00 
Lot 351, 10 Range Yearlings to John L. Siddoway, 
WANG CIMAIE os eink Scand snis Saas on oscbnu cee be 62.50 
George A. Jorgenson & Son, Ephraim, Utah 

Lot 327, 5 Registered Rams to Del Barton Rowe, 

Ln NaS | EASE EER Ns ene ieee Ue ARR Ee 75.00 

Lot 338, 5 Range Yearlings to Emery A. Nicholes, 

Reaeritte Vor, Wek 65.00 
Lot 347, 10 Range Yearlings to Del Barton Rowe, 
NONI NN ae aks ace oe 52.50 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Lot 300, 1 Stud Ram to O. A. Greager, Norwood, 
| eS eae ee Pee tee CES eS 275.00 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Just a half a pound of your 250-lb. pig is phosphorus. 

is seems a small amount. But without it, your 
pig would die. And there are other minerals just as 
vital to livestock. Some they need in quite large 
amounts... calcium and sodium as well as phos- 
phorus. Others we call trace elements. These they 
need in very small amounts...such as cobalt, 
iron, copper and manganese. 


But your animals do need these trace elements. 
The people at the agricultural colleges have proved 
that past all doubt. Some minerals are a “‘must”’ if 
you want to raise healthy, fast-gaining cattle. That 
goes for lambs and hogs, too. For example, these 
men find that grass and grains in Dade County, 
Florida, are short of copper and iron. Clallam 
County, Washington, needs iodine to check goiter. 
They know that San Diego County, California, 
hasn’t enough phosphorus. In Aroostook County, 
Maine, the scarce mineral is cobalt. Ranchers and 
farmers in these four corners of the country have 
this problem. Their feeds and forages are short of one 
or more vital minerals. Many other areas share the 
problem, including parts of the great Corn Belt. 


But you ask, “How can I spot animals which 
suffer from mineral shortage?” It’s not too easy. 
If the lack is serious, your stock may have rickets, 
“big neck,’ anemia or other ailments. But there 
are some early symptoms you can spot. These are 
bone chewing, loss of appetite, slow gains, rough 
and scrubby coats. Or just a general unthrifty con- 
dition gives you the clue. If you start feeding a 
mineral which contains the essential trace elements, 
you may bring them around fast. But if this doesn’t 
work, then you should consult your veterinarian, 
county agent or agricultural college. 


The common mineral deficiencies in your area 
are known. By feeding mineral-balanced rations, 
you can correct these lacks. Or you can build up 
the mineral content of the soil. Either, or both, of 
these will help you grow healthier livestock, at a 
lower cost. 


mV“ OuUR City covusee”'™ 





Says our City Cousin, “Say! 
f Fai I thought you said 


ty he’s stuffed with hay!” 


Nm ee ee ee Nee Nee” Nee” Nee” ee eee “eee” ee” 


Martha Logan Recipe fer 


FRENCH MEATWICH 


Make sandwich of 2 slices of bread, using 1 slice of cold meat and 
1 slice of cheese as the filling. Dip each sandwich into a mixture 
made of | slightly beaten egg and 4 cup milk. Pan fry in a small 
amount of butter, margarine or clear drippings over low heat. 
Turn to brown, Serve at once with cole slaw or fruit salad. 











What’s phosphorust 





Qa. 
Supplemental Mineral f ie 
Wintering Range Ewes 


by William H. Burkitt 
Montana State College 










Thirteen mineral elements are known} 
necessary for normal functioning of 
animal body. However, this does not mean that all 13 my 
be supplied in a mineral mixture. Many of them are pres 
under usual feeding conditions, in sufficient amounts 
breeding ewes. Those lacking in Montana include sodi 
and chlorine (salt), iodine, phosphorus, and possibly coh 
Lack of sufficient iodine in the ration of pregnant e 
results in lambs being born with “‘big neck’’ (goiter), Thi 
wool in lambs may also result. If dead or weak lambs ha 
shown “big neck”? or thin wool at birth in past yeanmeg: 
stabilized iodized salt should definitely be fed the e¢ 
this winter. Fas: 
Phosphorus deficiency may exist in wintering range ewe ip 
particularly if there is little or no supplemental feeding ¥ 
Abortions and weak lambs may result from deficient phe 
phorus. Pregnant ewes should have from 0.16% to 0.18 
phosphorus in their feed. Many grass hays and matur 
range grasses contain less than 0.15% phosphorus and som 444 
contain as low as 0.04% phosphorus. Bone meal, defluonié 
nated rock phosphates, and monosodium phosphate ay 
satisfactory sources of phosphorus. Palatability and cool ® 
sumption may be improved by mixing with salt. / 
Cobalt is believed to be needed by micro-organisms in th? 
paunch. A lack results in loss of appetite, less feed consump 
tion, and eventually starvation. A possible cobalt deficiengy 
may be guarded against by mixing 1 ounce of cobalt gall 
with each 100 pounds of stock salt. Cobalt carbonat 
chloride, or sulfate are all satisfactory. (Editor’s note: 
principles of nutrition discussed above apply to most kinds¢ 
livestock and in all parts of the country.) 


Soda Bill Sez... ——— 


If your grass is receding, it’s time to re-seed. 
Don’t “itch” for what you want—scratch for it. 


William H. Burkitt 












































Children and grownups, too—here’s 
another booklet in Swift’s popular Ele- 
mentary Science Series. Like the others 
in the series (on Soils, Plants, Meat 






The Stony of V4 the f 
tRy & I and 


Animals and Grass), “The Story of — 
Poultry” (Booklet E) gives the answers R “f 
to many interesting questions. Do ole 
you know— you 
Where the first chickens came from? LET’ 
Which breed of poultry is native to er 
America? I'm 


How the shell gets around an egg? 
You'll find the answers to these and dozens of othe § ®™ 
questions in ‘“The Story of Poultry.” Lots of pictures—§ ® lo 
easy-to-read words. Write for your copy today and show§ satis 
this notice to your school teacher. Yes, there are fre} —sc 
copies for every kid in your class, if requested by youl} ing‘ 
teacher. If you’d like the other booklets in the serie} live. 
mentioned above, ask for them, too. They are all FREE} y ¢, 
Address your letters: 


Agricultural Research Dept., Story of Poultry 


: ¢ 
Swift & Company ehicaco 3 iLuinoi 
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—__ Hello Again! 


We are glad to be back with the 
Swift page of information and ideas. 
What did we do all summer? Well, 
among other things, we visited with 
farmers, ranchers, agricultural editors 
and educators. And we rounded up 
# the facts we need to make these messages interesting 
and useful to you producers. As we said away back in 
1944—‘*This is your page, and we welcome suggestions 
from our readers.’ We still do. Just write to me at 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois ... And when 
you’re in Chicago, drop in and see us. 


LET'S SUPPORT OUR “MEAT TEAM” — You know, times 
change—but some folks don’t change with the times. 
I'm thinking of the type of man who always thinks that 
someone is getting the best of him in business. He sells 
aload of steers. No matter what his return, he’s not 
satisfied —the packer, the commission man, the retailer 
—somebody else always gets a “‘bigger slice.”’ But, dur- 
ing this past summer, I talked to a lot of people about the 
livestock-meat industry and our mutual problems. And 
I found a refreshing, encouraging attitude—‘‘Sure, we 


MONEY and MEAT—In the fall 
months we run into an unusual situa- 
tion in the livestock-meat packing in- 
dustry. At that time we often see the 
year’s high market for top finished beef 
cattle. And this top price usually is 
being paid when the average price for all 
cattle is movingin the opposite direction. 

The high price is explained by the 
fact that during the fall we usually have 
the shortest supply of the year of well 
finished long fed cattle. Brisk demand 
for this short supply naturally will force 
the price up. 

The lower average price results from 
the annual move to market of huge 
numbers of grass-fed cattle. 

About 20 per cent of all the cattle 

_ and lambs slaughtered during a whole 
year must be handled in September 
and October. Meat from these animals 
being slaughtered any given day gener- 
ally is on the dinner table in less than 
14 days. 

Folks aren’t likely to have any more 
money to spend on food during the fall 
months than in February, when fewer 
meat animals are being marketed. 

Since beef and lamb is largely a fresh 
meat business, there’s a lot of meat to 
eat during the fall months. Conse- 
quently, since consumers have no more 
money to spend, meat prices have to 
be lowered. And that’s just what hap- 
pens, as it usually does with an in- 
creased amount of meat to be sold and 
no increase in the amount of money 
with which to buy it. These lower meat 

rices are most noticeable, of course, 
in the large consuming centers where 
surplus supplies always can be moved 
at a price. 

Naturally, then, livestock prices fol- 
low meat prices. Producers should keep 
in mind that the prices they receive for 
their livestock are governed by what the 
packer can get for the meat and the by- 
products. Thisis perfectly demonstrated, 
as we have pointed out above, when 
the price for one kind of cattle, in short 
supply, is moving up at the same time 
that prices of other cattle, in heavy 
supply, are moving down. 





got problems. Who hasn’t these days? But if producer, 
packer and retailer work together as the ‘meat team,’ 
we'll work things out...” It’s just good business to 
have a decent regard for the contributions made by 
other members of your team. I hope you have followed 
the ‘“Meat Team”’ advertisements of the American Meat 
Institute and will talk to your neighbors about them. 


FACT CONFIRMED— Out in the West, whenever I 
passed a town with a local meat-packing plant, I 
thought, “This town, out here where there is lots of 
livestock, is well served by that local plant. But what 
about the distant cities filled with meat eaters and no 
nearby livestock production to speak of?’ I know for 
a fact that meat has to travel an average of more than 
1,000 miles to reach those consumers. The only way 
they can get meat is through the low-cost processing 
and marketing services provided by nationwide meat 
packers, like Swift & Company. 
EN.S: mp son, 


Agricultural Research Dept. 





* . NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS — AND 


YOURS ® ® 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years —and Years to Your Life 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Lot 308, 1 Stud Ram to R. W. Hall, Falkland, B.C., 
ots ooo or ies eg gee a ee ee 
Lot 314, 1 Stud Ram to Harold Bair, Glenwood 
I OE cscs snecrereneinibotine—enddetrecn hip itin 
Lot 317, 5 Registered Rams to Matthias Allred, Foun- 
ae GE) SN aie neta SL A teat es ae one 
Lot 331, 5 Range Yearlings to Wardlaw Brothers, 
RE I oe ere ae a eres S ei hn 
Lot 341, 5 Range Yearlings to G. E. Stanfield, Weiser, 
I eg ee es lec eae a eg 
Lot 349, 5 Range Yearlings to Ivan L. Ballard & Sons, 
I TIN heat sacar tabi eirt canada loeanisennatennnens 
Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 302, 1 Stud Ram to E. N. Christensen, Levan, 
||. GRRE SRR AR pte Sct etnias SSR earcain et leet ieee eee arses 
Lot 310, 1 Stud Ram to J. B. Miller, Ozona, Texas.... 
Lot 315, 1 Stud Ram to J. B. Miller, Ozona, Texas.... 
Lot 318, 5 Registered Rams to J. B. Miller, Ozona, 
RSE einen, Sek Sie Aone ois. Shed fos, eR A PI Es 4 
Lot 332, 5 Range Yearlings to Wardlaw Brothers, Del 
jE, Oo Sa ee en aN ae Ee a et 1c aer ara Ie Mr 
Lot 342, 5 Range Yearlings to Wardlaw Brothers, Del 
NEN oS ERS RARER 2) Leap ene Oe ve eee 
Lot 350, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, Goshen, 
if ARR? Sse Se Me SE SOS Sei a IN eich ae er a 
Lot 354, 10 Range Yearlings to H. Haynes, 720 South 
18th East, Salt Lake City, Utah............00.000. 
Thomas Pfister & Sons, Node, Wyoming 
Lot 328, 5 Registered Rams to Orsen Marsing, Price, 
1 SSE ee te enh ei ee Ee eee as al ek 
Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 305, 1 Stud Ram to Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 312, 1 Stud Ram to June Blackham, 1132 Mc- 
Clelland Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 319, 5 Registered Rams to C. D. Michaelsen, 540 
North 2nd East, Logan, Utah ...................-:.:eeeececee 
Lot 340, 10 Range Yearlings to John Marakis, 160 
Bast Ist South: Prive. Wetany . 2-2-3 ooo eco cece 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 329, 5 Registered Rams to Wardlaw Bros., Del 
RN EE IE EE Fea ae ee 
Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 
Lot 330, 5 Registered Rams to O. A. Greager, Nor- 
wood, Colorado 


CORRIEDALES 
American Corriedale Association, Inc., 
Columbia, Missouri 
Lot 356, 1 Stud Ram to H. Haynes, Salt Lake City, 
DI scl ih leachate eth ech accede Le la aceiceren 
(Ladies’ Auxiliary Benefit) 
J. W. Matthews, Burley; Idaho 
Lot 357, 5 Registered Rams to W. K. Dye, Roosevelt, 
SRE Se Te ETE ERSTE 
Lot 358, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to Lyle 
Parry, Riverton, Utah 


COLUMBIAS 


Jack W. Anderson, Richfield, Utah 
Lot 395, 10 Range Yearlings to Len Chipman, Ameri- 
SN SR 2 SR Sess I stance, ieee See en a 
Alden K. Barton, Manti, Utah 
Lot 368, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
SRA ake Ee te ite Rg IE Age ced ee? Bee A 
Lot 379, 5 Registered Rams to W. J. Wintch, Manti, 
|S dt Pe eee aes Se Sete 
Lot 396, 8 Range Yearlings to Cleo D. Wright, Salt 


Price 


560.00 
160.00 
100.00 
105.00 
155.00 
120.00 
310.00 
210.00 
190.00 
175.00 
150.00 
145.00 
170.00 
115.00 


72.50 
325.00 
290.00 
180.00 
115.00 


87.50 


70.00 


80.00 


52.50 
43.00 


Price 
Per Head 
PerHead Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 360, 1 2-year-old ram to Utah State Agricultural 
NL SNIND: gRPTION pcan stirasighreesesiemnces ne anseseregcctesney 260.00 
Lot 370, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
NR RTRSIEA IRS SRR her 27 RTO arn 300.0 
Lot 377, 5 Registered Rams to H. J. Newton, Magna, 
(ihe: TREE APE AY ERROR EP AIR Ms cn aera A 100.06 
Lot 386, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to T. Tracy 
Wright, Salt Lake City, Utah -......00.... eee 75.00 
Lot 408, 10 Range Yearlings to T. L. McFarland, 
PR ee eS Rs inser RO eg OL eaten 60.00 
Lot 420, 10 Range Yearlings to W. R. Wilde, Croydon, 
TOES NEP SE WE RAN Saeco 0 ae ee ee ed 60.00 
Stanley S. Brown, Troy, Idaho 
Lot 391, 5 Range Yearlings to Richins Brothers, Hene- 
Oe UR a a a ee es 60.00 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
Lot 365, 1 Stud Ram to A. K. Barton & Sons, Manti, 
Re ane ree gee, NO ee ah eS 550.00 
Lot 380, 5 Registered Rams to Wm. G. Jackson, La- 
I Se: tatnsnan cen ivgsentctincskannainacenisentciovescnss 125.00 
Lot 385, 5 Range Yearlings to W. J. Wintch, Manti, 
Ns ea Se ee a a oy a 82.50 
Lot 407, 5 Range Yearlings to W. R. Wilde, Croydon, 
FRAME ears are es oh ee 55.00 
Lot 419, 5 Range Yearlings to H. Hayne, Salt Lake 
ee I ib carseat oats nannieseiorenachrccvhaevnercoens 58.00 
C. W. Dorney, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 359, 2-year-old ram to Lloyd Toone, Croydon, 
7 RS fo SE RO RY LA BR ee eae 165.00 
Lot 369, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
i SEE Seed SI Aa eS Coo el a ee 225.00 
Lot 3738, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
Na ee tne ee he ne ol ae a 185.00 
Lot 375, 5 Registered Rams to Lester Oswald, Coal- 
ville, Utah Ai RES ear eee ae ea eee 100.00 
Lot 397, 5 Range Yearlings to Moynier & Sons, Price, 
We). Societe eet Se Yo te ben a, 77.50 
Lot 416, 5 Range Yearlings to Willard Petersen, 
RN I ci Macatee altho dan dieccsnecvrcasevtgetsuveoote 70.00 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 398, 5 Range Yearlings to Cleo D. Wright, Salt 
i ig ocala semcesantirioetin 46.00 
Ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 399, 5 Range Yearlings to John sida an Craig, 
a a Fa 62.50 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 366, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
Si Silkal eens sik fancies dence git ces adhincsers basccatow 140.00 
Lot 371, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville 
15 RES CDI ON tae OE he ee Se 200.00 
Lot 378, 5 Registered Rams to Vernon Bruce, New 
es a ce wen 70.00 
Lot 384, 5 Range Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, New 
rs SNE rss ee gah 75.00 
Lot 406, 5 Range Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, New 
Ce aka | * ARSE Ae a eae ae 60.00 
Lot 418, 5 Range Yearlings to Cleo D. Wright, Salt 
SO I ate cha candisershonicerranyisensen 51.00 
Lot 427, 10 Range Yearlings to Harold E. Davis, 
Te a ee 41.00 
Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 367, 1 Stud Ram to James H. Newton, 5287 W. 
3500 South, Salt Lake City, Utah.......0.020002000020....... 400.00 
Lot 372, 1 Stud Ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
(1 pees ete hs ake a Int a pe 255.00 
Lot 381, 5 Registered Rams to L. & A. Bertagnole, 
1755 Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah........ 80.00 
Lot 387, 10 Range Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, New 
pA Se a aC 72.50 


Lake City, Utah 
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€ Price Price 
lead Per Head Ernest & Thain White, Dayton, Montana Per Head 
Lot 409, 10 Range Yearlings to Madsen & Madsen, Lot 393, 5 Range Yearlings to J. O. Fawcett, Henefer, 
inc., MG: Pleasant: tab: oo soscetil dear, 56.00 MN i dey due sa cset cece daouae Ga ae oe 50.00 
0.00 Abe Hatch, Vernal, Utah Lot 414, 10 Range Yearlings to Ernest Spicer, Rock 
Lot 390, 5 Range Yearlings to D. H. Adams, Layton, ee, Ee mag Rioeenane Sem PIP! coein?eat 40.00 
0.00 2 RE ean MAE CNN, Wie Mes mews ee tr ESET S 43.00 Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot 412, 10 Range Yearlings to D. H. Adams, Layton, Lot 364, 1 Stud Ram to Lawrence W. Matthews, 
0.00 ET ROA ASE SAL PRA DOI 8S SS 38.00 Crm RO dc 175.00 
Eugene A. Johnson, Helena, Montana Lot 389, 5 Range Yearlings to Paul Ahart, Lincoln, 
5.00 Lot 392, 5 Range Yearlings to Cleo D. Wright, Salt California , 62.50 
OP a, er ee ae eels kane er dee 50.00 Lot 411, 5 Range ‘Yearlings | to T. L. “McFarland, 
0.00 Lot 413, 5 Range Yearlings to J. H. Dredge, Malad, Lemhi, Utah .......... 60.00 
| REARS OC Se we eee cee LPs © I 62.00 Lot 421, 10 Range Yearlings to Ernest Spicer, “Rock 
0.00 Lot 422, 10 Range Yearlings to Wm. S. Young, Wan- Springs, Wyoming ....... 59.00 
WN MOE: Barta St eatibeinn saassrigthalasnanaceckersontepeaeemeeagtl 40.00 Lot 425, 10 Range ‘Yearlings: to Ernest Spicer, “Rock 
| Elmer Lind, Vernal, Utah BI WINE, occ os en ce csciescsontgossnsceggeen taming eee 50.00 
0.00 Lot 400, 5 Range Yearlings to D. H. Adams, Layton, Lot 428, 10 Range Yearlings to D. H. Adams, Layton, 
Ress de eo te go Serpe 48.00 UN i ee ee ae ra eee 42.00 
| Harry Mevleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
0.00 Lot 401, 5 Range Lambs to Cleo D. Wright, Salt Lake Lot 454, 1 Stud Ram to Charley Hall, RFD, Kamas, 
5.00 BN MU Sc oicSeriect neh Seepcettctenssh cos sign inn netsh Pig area 47.00 NE Fie co actidens cntpe Sada siobnncdintetpoelenen sdb aaa 100.00 
me Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Company, (Ladies’ Auxiliary Donation) 
| Anaconda, Montana 
we: Lot 394, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Fitzgerald, re 
5.00 SN ie oe ng a ee 70.00 Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho 
: Lot 415, 5 Range Yearlings to Marion Green, 261 Lot 435, 5 Range Lambs to G. N. Winder, Craig, 
8.00 West Main, American Fork, Utah .........0000...00000..0.... 75.00 CMMI = icp een--nnesnnwssnncesidnncnesiaconcnesosinsslblilineuacaitteeret 60.00 
’ Lot 423, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
ORS PEL 69.00 Lot 433, 1 Stud Ram to James Laidlaw & Sons, 
5.00 Lot 426, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand Muldoon, Idaho sa~se or tipaige pesg-k Gee oe 200.00 
: amis, MUON ec coca niin ncn a cece me 65.00 Lot 437, 5 Range Yearlings to Newell A. Johnson, 
5,00 Lot 429, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Fitzgerald, PrOVO, UBAle .W..-..-..-..00--reccnsrncnnessosectineensomsnctunetsensentaend 58.00 
" Heber, Utah .................... ea EEE No oie ni 61.00 Lot 446, 5 Range Ye arlings to Moynier & Sons; Price, 
5.00 Lot 430, 5 Range Yearlings to L. L. Peterson, Fair- Uttar nnn. .eseeecoeesesescneesseesesessnsecneteneeseseenasetnersnesenscenssetes 47.00 
” view. Dah... Pag lee = tt ee eae ee 55.00 James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
0.00 Lot 431, 9 Range Yearlings to R. H. Christensen, Lot 444, 5 Range Yearlings to R. C. Rich Sheep Com- 
, Fairview, Utah thang Rete HL LE MS ea He 56.00 any, Burley, eg eric ncuccienecdabint cage atpt ho en 50.00 
7.50 Lot 432, 15 Range Yearlings to J. Perry Olsen, Grand Lot 447, 10 Range Ye: arlings to R. C. Rich Sheep 
' a ae ey meee Sees 50.00 Company, Burley, Id: aho stecescesecescneresececenscreccersescees 52.00 
) a , Lot 448, 10 Range Yearlings to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
0.00 Pine Tree Ranch, Savageton, Wyoming Salt Lake City. Utah 50.00 
Lot 363, 2-year-old ram to Gilbreath Brothers, Monte TS cag Scat ge i RRS TIL aI RA A ; 
x : ; Harry Mevleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
Vista, Colorado —..v0mvcncc--eoce-evwsnereernenrernoneensers S008 Lot 438, 5 Range Yearlings to Moynier & Sons, Price 
6.00 Lot 388, 5 Range Yearlings to Cleo D. Wright, Salt Utah 8 ' aa ay F 55.00 
Lake City, Utah NE ge aT MCSE 40.00 Lot 443, 5 Range Lambs to G. N. Winder, Craig 
Lot 410, 10 Range Yearlings to L. C. Parry, Riverton, Coleeea ‘ 46.00 
“ae: lastest PGE EMTS 37.50 CS a RS «7 Rep Pi tO ee oe : 
2.50 EEE SOAS ORI ; D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington Lot 436, 5 Range Yearlings to John Papoulas, Craig, 
Lot 362, 1 Stud Ram to Harry Meuleman, Rt. #1, Colorado ..... AT RRC eS 25 Bk 55.00 
0.00 I II sngsericincdessenipelviunienaiccenhepecensinsheaghinonalilic 165.00 Lot 441, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Christensen, Fair- 
Lot 374, 5 Registered Rams to Paul Ahart, Lincoln, OS RE RIE eee = 52.00 
0.00 Califormin —......-.....-<.-----nsscescveencavonnsnntsnennronenesnneneneen 127.50 Lot 445, 5 Range Yearlings to D. H. Adams, Layton, 
E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah SE Ea SS Nyon Se ered tea ees 42.50 
0.00 Lot 403, 10 Range Yearlings to D. H. Adams, Layton, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
BOOED Sccenciserdnacinierainscsnonennteprschcadine nb bon icioniveenpyeniotots 40.00 Lot 434, 5 Range Yearlings to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., 
3.00 Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho a... BE eens ase See 65.00 
Lot 361, 1 Stud Ram to W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Lot 440, 10 Range Yearlings to John Papoulas, Craig, 
0.00 ee acy a Rn eT PRT SOU ETE ie 335.00 CIE devasteutcamtssolne acces EEE OME 0 AL 60.00 
Lot 376, 5 Registered Rams to Wm. F. Street, Mon- 
1.00 we? et Sue ee Vale Nea 115.00 COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
Lot 383, 5 Range Yearlings to P .C. Madsen, Manti, F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
1.00 TUNE. sikaced sbi Silagihead Sahicos gAhaAthesid oda talaemenieeebomanil 107.50 Lot 451, 10 Range Yearlings to Wm. Bowie, Opal, 
Lot 405, 3 Range Yearlings to P. C. Madsen, Manti, RN 58s asa nsbetnctigpe spine k= Cea Ren 72.50 
I a coamegce asin singin ink eliligln nai. aaahiaoesaliede 85.00 Lot 452, 9 Range Yearlings to Forrest Pritchett, 465 
).00 Lot 417, 5 Range Yearlings to T. L. McFarland, North Ist East, Logan, Utah ...............:.:.::scecese-e0e-s 65.00 
g* 
jeg oo aaa te ip le we oS a Se ee 71.00 — 
5.00 Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah PANAMA-RAMBOUILLET CROSSB 
Lot 382, 5 Registered Rams to Bonner & Don Fitz- D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah 
).00 epee, Werte TI TI iia pare nso etieetieens 90.00 Lot 453, 5 Range Yearlings to T. E. Jeremy, Salt 
Lot 404, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to Frank Lake City, RTS sai as iP EEE 2 72.50 
..50 Fitzgerald, Heber, Utalr .................--c.ccscscssccssseeseseeee 58.00 (END OF SALE REPORT) 
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OTHER SUMMER RAM SALES 


Idaho’s 28th Ram Sale 


“TJIGHLY satisfactory” seemed to be the 

verdict of President John H. Brecken- 
ridge and other officials of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, on the outcome of the 
28th Idaho Ram Sale at Filer, August 3rd. 
While some of the consignors to the Sale 
might not have wholeheartedly agreed, Mr. 
Breckenridge expressed the opinion that 
Idaho producers are still paying top prices 
for their herd sires and that ram prices 
have evidently not slipped as far as lamb 
prices. 

The over-all sale average was just 19 
percent under that of last year’s sale. The 
555 rams going through the ring chalked 
up a total of $63,572.50, an average of 
$114.54 per head. 


Topper of the sale was a choice Suffolk 
stud ram consigned by Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon. E. J. Konrad, Hey- 
burn, Idaho, purchased this yearling at 
$450. Second high price of the sale was 
paid to M. W. Becker, Rupert, for a pen of 
two Suffolk ram lambs. H. W. Trantham, 
Rupert, was successful bidder at $215 per 
head. T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, 
sold the top yearling pen of five Suffolk 
rams at $205 per head. These Suffolks were 
purchased by Bill Smith, Boise. Tying for 
second place in the Suffolk yearling pen 
classification were B. B. Burroughs, Home- 
dale, Idaho, who sold a pen of six Suffolks 
at $200 per head to George and James 
Johnstone, also of Homedale; and David 
Bethune, Buhl, whose pen of two Suffolks 
also brought the $200 per head price. 

Colonel Earl O. Walter again called the 
sale and was ably assisted in the ring by 
Dr. S. W. McClure. 

Complete averages are shown on the 
table below: 





E. J. Konrad, Heyburn, Idaho, is shown with the 
top-selling ram which he purchased for $450 at 
the 28th Idaho Ram Sale, held at Filer, August 3rd. 
Consignor of this Suffolk stud yearling was Walter 
P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 


Northern Colorado 
Hampshire Sale 


LOYD C. Fuller, veteran Hampshire 

breeder of Firstview, Colorado, topped 
the 4th annual Northern Colorado Hamp- 
shire Sale, July 25th at Greeley, Colorado, 
with a yearling ram, Fuller Monarch, which 
went to Bill Riley of Walden, Colorado 
for $300. 





FILER RAM SALE AVERAGES 








BREED 1948 1949 
SUFFOLKS: No. Average Price No. Average Price 
ie OSI RE Re Nae ene hi $584.09 16 $219.69 
Range Rams-—yearlings .................. 390 152.65 403 119.04 
REE ee ae ee 142 105.63 126 87.08 
Average Total Suffolks Sold .................. 543 149.10 545 115.34 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Range Rams—yearlings .................. 8 ee ee 
2. ae 5 | Se er ees 
Average Total Hampshires Sold ............ 13 ete oe te 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 
Range Rams—yearlings .................. 18 54.44 2 50.00 
ee ee 23 61.41 8 76.25 
Total Suffolk-Hampshires ...................... 41 58.35 10 71.00 
OPP AL, ON GALI, «..discscecccescsencs 597 $140.96 555 $114.54 
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The sale average of $83.64 on the 6] 
animals sold was 5.3 percent under a year 
ago. The second high price in the sale was 
$240 paid by Paul and Tom Heeney of 
Kremmling, Colorado, for a yearling con. 
signed by Pooles’ Nursery Farm of Greeley, 

Belmar Farms of Denver sold an aged 
ram to Leslie Deal of the same place for 
$95, while Pooles’ Nursery Farm sold a ram 
lamb for $100 and a ewe lamb for $92.59 
to Harrison Davis of Dorchester, Texas, 
They also sold an aged ewe with a lamb 
to Lloyd Fuller for $100. Colorado A & M 
College sold a yearling ewe to John 
Stephenson of Lingle, Wyoming, for $110, 


New Mexico Ram Sale 


HE John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah, took top honors at 
the 12th annual New Mexico Ram Sale 
(Albuquerque, August 12th) with a stud 
entry that brought $300 from P. H. Harri- 
son of Tatum, New Mexico. L. S. Gipson 
of Glencoe, New Mexico, paid $150 each 
for a pen of 5 registered rams also of 
Madsen Farm breeding. Wynn S. Hansen, 
Collinston, Utah, had the two highest sell- 
ing pens of Rambouillet ewes. One pen of 
5 went at $200 a head and another at 
$102.50. Both pens were purchased by 
John Curry of Animas, New Mexico. 

It was strictly a Rambouillet sale, with 
only slight demand for other breeds particu- 
larly the blackfaces. Only marked excep- 
tion to this was the Corriedale stud ram 
consigned by Ernest and Donald Ramstet- 
ter, (Bonvue Ranch) Golden, Colorado. 
It reached $250. Purchaser was T. W. 
Nelson of Tinnie, New Mexico. 

The 9 stud rams entered in the sale made 
an average of $178.88, slightly higher than 
last year’s, while the 393 head of registered 
and range rams made an average of $75.71, 
and 30 registered ewes, $75.41. The overall 
average on the 432 head figured $77.84. 


All-American 
Corriedale Sale 


A yearling ram bred by Wesley Wooden, 
Dixon, California, made the highest 
price at the 3rd annual All-American Cor- 
riedale Show and Sale sponsored by the 
American Corriedale Association, Inc., at 
San Angelo, Texas, July 29th. F. M. Gilles- 
pie of San Antonio, Texas was the success- 
ful bidder. Wooden also sold the top 
registered ewe of the sale for $165 to Jack 
Richardson of Uvalde. Richardson donated 
the animal to the Uvalde County Polio 
Fund and it made $175 for that worthy 
cause on a resale. 

The 104 registered rams and ewes en- 
tered in the sale averaged $71.29. Twenty- 
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seven stud rams averaged $134.07; 23 stud 
ewes, $56.52; and 54 other ewes $46.20. 

A $52 average was made on the 307 
registered and purebred rams and ewes sold 
by Fields and Johnson at the Corriedale 
sale. Their top was a pen of 5 rams bred 
by Gilbreath Brothers of Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado, bid to $105 per head by W. E. Allen 


of Junction, Texas. 


Oregon Ram Sale 


RICES at the Oregon Ram Sale moved 

downward as they have done at other 
sales this year. The 301 sheep sold aver- 
aged $80.90 this year while a year ago 
$130 was the per head average on 308 
animals. 

Sponsored by the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association the sale this year was held at 
Pendleton on August 19th. Averages by 
breeds are set up in the table with 1948 
comparisons. 


12 in H. R. 2968. Under the provisions of 
this bill, as originally drafted, forest live- 
stock users could be subjected to extra as- 
sessments for range improvements in addi- 
tion to regular grazing fees. 

Mr. Breckenridge also referred to pro- 
posals made during the last session of the 
Idaho legislature which could, if passed, 
adversely affect Idaho’s sheep industry. 
He also urged careful consideration by 
growers of all Congressional proposals for 
farm legislation. 

Assistant Secretary Marsh of the National 
Wool Growers Association reviewed the 
various legislative proposals pending in 
Washington and emphasized the fact that 
favorable wool legislation was included in 
practically all farm program proposals 
before Congress because the National Asso- 
ciation had stayed on the job in the interests 
of a sound domestic sheep industry. Marsh 
also reviewed the lamb and wool market 
and other matters of importance to the 
industry. 








SUMMARY OF 1949 OREGON RAM SALE WITH 1948 COMPARISONS 




















1948 1949 
Number Average Number Average 

BREED Sold per head Sold per head 
008 UF OM 69 $162.67 77 $100.64 
SRR ES Sear enero 137 137.77 133 86.28 
EASE Se Seer eee 38 52.43 19 56.31 
BNO oranda ah couctcyacenmmsess= agate eS pee 12 57.91 
SPC ME EPU A ED oon aot sawn sancsecn esse 4 75.00 5 40.00 
A a ee re eee 24 107.91 1¢ 35.00 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE 

CROSS BRBIDS  ..22.225.00-222--0ccccceenee 11 92.72 18 66.80 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET 

CROSSBREDS _ «........:.:---sccsc20..s000 21 171.00 20 60.00 
COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS ...............- a 105.00 7 59.00 
SS: safer dh donisna canes nestihtsiteanncplomepiietien 308 301 $ 80.90 





$130.00 











Idaho Growers’ 


Dinner Meeting 
EMBERS of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association gathered in the Park Hotel, 
Twin Falls, for their midsummer dinner 
meeting on the evening of August 8rd. 
President John Breckenridge conducted the 
meeting in his usual capable style and 
presented several important items of busi- 
ness. 

One concerned an earlier date for the 
State convention this year. The plan to 
hold the convention in November, prob- 
ably at Boise, met with the approval of 
the group. This will enable the Idaho Asso- 
ciation to draft policies and recommenda- 
tions prior to the National Convention in 
December. 

Mr. Breckenridge also reported on reso- 
lution passed earlier in the day by the 
Idaho Association’s executive committee 
opposing the original wording of Section 
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Good music and some AA roast lamb 
added to the enjoyment of the evening. 


Another Freight 
Rate Increase 


A 3.7 percent average increase in freight 
rates was granted the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on August 
2nd this year. This, plus the 5.2 percent 
increase given on a temporary basis earlier 
and continued in the present decision, gives 
the carriers an average increase of 9 per- 
cent over rates effective at the end of last 
year. 
"While the increase is not as much as was 
asked by the railroads—13 percent—the 
total increase will result in an additional 
yearly revenue of $648,000,000. The new 
rates may be made effective on 15 days’ 
notice. 

Since June 30, 1946, freight rates have 
been increased by 57 percent or about 
$3,000,000,000. The present increase was 


granted to offset additional costs resulting 
from the institution of a 40-hour week 
which, in some instances, becomes effective 
September 1. This, it is said, will add 
$380,000,000 to the railroads’ annual oper- 
ating expense. 

The National Wool Growers Association, 
the American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, the Transportation and Rate Division 
of the Department of Agriculture along 
with other shipper groups, have contested 
these freight rate advances as vigorously as 
possible. In protesting the increase asked 
in this case (Ex Parte 168) Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel for the livestock 


groups, set forth in his brief facts to show 
that the apparently never ending rise in 
freight rates is turning the livestock traffic 
away from the railroads. The I.C.C., in its 
present decision, warned carriers that they 
might “price themselves out of the market,” 
and that the Commission as well as the 





“Dynamite,” Champion Ram in the 1949 San 
Angelo, Texas, Sheep Show, July 26th. This ram 
was consigned to the show by Miles Pierce, Alpine, 
Texas, and was purchased at $260 in the Sale which 
followed, by Dr. H. A. Wimberly, San Angelo. (Re- 
port of this sale on Page 40 of the August NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER.) 


carriers “must consider seriously that further 
increases now may result in lost revenue 
and thus defeat their purpose.” 

Carriers were also asked by the Com- 
mission to work for greater efficiency and 
reduction of operating costs. 

A conference between representatives of 
the livestock groups, packers and marketing 
agencies, has been called for September 8th 
in Denver to consider a future course of. 
action on constantly advancing freight rates. 


D. & R.G.W. Files 
Complaint 


LLEGING the U. P. and other railroads 

have discriminated against them through 
the establishment of unfair joint rates, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Company filed a formal complaint against 
them with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on August Ist. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Animal Disease 
Specialists Meet 


NIMAL disease specialists of four states 
and a federal bureau met at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming recently in a round 
table conference on sheep parasites, a news 
release of August 11th from the University 
states. 
The effects of intestinal nematode para- 


sites of sheep were discussed. Several 


demonstrations were made of the body 
changes brought about in sheep by the 
presence of parasites. Recent advances 
were also presented on the knowledge of 
the life history of the fringed tapeworm of 
sheep, along with means for its control. 

Purpose of the conference, according to 
Ralph F. Honess, head of the department 
of parasitology at the College of Agricul- 
ture, was to exchange information assem- 
bled during the year on sheep parasites and 
to outline and correlate work for the coming 
year. 





Nineteen scientists were present, inclyd. 
ing representatives of the Bureau of Ap) 
mal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri. 
culture, Montana State College, Colorady 
A and M College, New Mexico A and \ 
College, University of Wyoming, Wyoming 
State Veterinary Laboratory, and W yorning 
Game and Fish Commission. The third 
annual meeting was held in this State fo 
the first time, according to Honess. 
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HELP PREVENT FIRES 
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HOTEL RESERVATION APPLICATION 


National Wool Growers Convention 


DENVER, COLORADO 


December 6—Meeting of Executive Committee, National Wool Growers Association and Council of Directors, American 


December 7-8-9—General Convention Sessions. 


Mail to: 


L. W. Clough, Convention Chairman 


Wool Council. 


c/o Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc. 


519 - 17th Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Please reserve................ room(s) for 








Let aoe person(s). Twin beds................Double bed................. 
A SERPS Heese ARES HE ee ee Expect to depart on =e 
Date Date 

Og a a eee ee a , and | desire to pay about $.................... per person per day 

Names of Room Occupants Street Address City State 
SUGGESTED HOTELS Connecting Rooms, 

Single Double Room Double Room bath between, for 

Name of Hotel Room (double bed) (Twin Beds) 3 or 4 persons 
*ALBANY HOTEL _...... $2 to $5 $3 to $5.50 $5 to $7.50 $8.00 up 
ADAMS HOTEL __. _...$2.40 to $4.40 $3.85 to $10 $5 to $10 $12.00 up 
ARGONAUT HOTEL rat $5.00 $5.00 $8.00 up 
AUDITORIUM HOTEL ....$2 to $5 $5 to $7 $5 to $6 $8.00 up 
*BROWN PALACE... _...$5.50 to $7 $8 to $10 $8 to $10 $12.00 up 
CORY HOTEL. e $5 to $7 $5 to $7 none 
*COSMOPOLITAN _......$4 to $7 $6.50 to $10 $7 to $13 none 
KENMARK ......$3.50 to $4 $5 to $6 $5 to $6 none 
MAYFLOWER. a $4.50 to $5 $5 to $6 $8.00 up 

OLIN : ge $6.50 to $8 $6.50 to $8 $10.00 up 
*OXFORD. $2 to $3 $5 to $8 $6 to $8 $12.00 up 
PARK LANE (Residential) $7.00 $12 up None 
SEARS HOTEL. $3 to $4 $3.50 to $5 $6.50 $9.00 up 
*SHIRLEY SAVOY (Headquarters) $3 to $4 $3 to $4 $4.50 to $6.50 $8 to $11 
STANDISH $3.50 to $4.50 $4 to $5 $5 to $5.50 $7.00 up 
WELLINGTON. . $5.00 $6.00 $10.00 up 


*These hotels are » Deaiver's woot 


Make all arrangements through the Convention Bureau. 
form. All reservations should be in by November 20th. 








MOTOR COURTS 


Some of the country’s finest Motor Courts are to be found in Denver and suburbs. 
interested in this type of accommodation. 


ignate number in your party and you will be assigned accordingly. 


Reservations will be confirmed directly to those who return this 


| 
If you are driving you may be 


Rates are slightly lower than comparable accommodations in hotels. 





Des- 
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Lederle Products 
Give You 
Protection Against 
Pneumonia 


It is far more profitable to prevent disease than to treat it. Animals 
immunized with HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum Pre- 
cipitated) Lederle have early and long-lasting protection against 
“shipping” pneumonia. 


Outbreaks of pneumonia, in flocks which have not been protected 
against this widespread, infectious disease, can be controlled quickly 
if sick animals are isolated and treated promptly with SULMET* Sul- 
famethazine Lederle. Treatment should be given at 24-hour inter- 
vals. Seldom are more than one or two treatments necessary to bring 
the temperature to normal. There is little or no loss in weight when 
SULMET Sulfamethazine is used promptly. 


In blackleg territory, vaccination with BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle 
is recommended. This new two-purpose bacterin for more efficient 
immunization of sheep and cattle is Lederle’s latest contribution to 
livestock protection. A single injection gives dependable immunity to 
lambs, calves and mature animals. 


For best management practices, and disease-control procedures, 
consult your veterinarian. The above bacterin should be used only in 
accordance with instructions in the package literature. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Goanamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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AUGUST LAMB MARKET 


ESPITE strengthening of the eastern 

dressed lamb market, after severe July 
drops, the live lamb market fluctuated 
considerably during August. Live lamb 
prices strengthened the first week of the 
month, declined sharply the second week 
and advanced again the latter half of the 
month. 


Good and choice slaughter spring lambs 
sold on various markets the first week of 
August mostly from $23 to $25.50. A few 
small lots did sell at $26 to $26.50 at 
Indianapolis. Good and choice range lambs, 
the first of the season at Denver, sold 
there the first week of August up to $25.50. 
Washington springers sold up to $25 
and choice Idahos brought the same price 
at several river markets. Numerous loads 
of good and choice spring lambs brought 
$23 to $23.50 at Ogden and 500 good 
and choice springers at San Francisco 


brought $23. 


The second week of August saw good 
and choice slaughter lambs start out in a 
price range of $22 to $26, dropping during 


the week to a $22.50 to $23.50 range. 
Prices ranged up to $25.50 at St. Louis 
National Stock Yards early in the week, 
but the late top at that market was $22.75, 
or the lowest since September, 1946. 
Numerous loads of good and choice 90 
to 99-pound Washingtons brought $23 at 
South St. Paul and good and choice 95 
pound shorn California spring lambs sold at 
Omaha early at $24.25. At Ogden and 
San Francisco good and choice lambs sold 
up to $22.50. 


Strengthening in the market the third 
week of August brought good and choice 
slaughter lamb prices in a $22 to $25.50 
range. A few lambs did sell at Louisville 
and Cincinnati from $26.50 to $27. Choice 
spring lambs sold up to $25.25 in Denver 
and at Omaha good and choice Wyoming 
spring lambs brought $24.50. California, 
Idaho and native lambs sold in Chicago 
during the latter part of the week at $24. 
Medium to choice spring lambs sold from 
$20 to $22 at San Francisco and $21 to 
$23 at Ogden. 


A $2 to $4 advance in eastern dressed 
lamb prices during the week ending August 
27 strengthened the live lamb market. At 
Chicago, choice and prime western-type 
native lambs sold up to $25.50, with 
Washington springers selling there at $95, 
Good and choice spring slaughter lambs 
sold at Omaha from $24 to $24.75. Good 
and choice spring lambs sold on the Denver 
market from $24.50 to $25.35, including 
load lots off Colorado ranges at $24.50 to 
$25.25. Some choice springers sold during 
the week through the sheep auction re. 
cently established at Denver at $25.30, 
Bulk of the medium and good spring lambs 
offered on the Fort Worth market sold 
from $20 to $22.50, with a load of good 
and mostly choice New Mexicos weighing 
94 pounds at $23.50. Good and choice 
Idaho slaughter lambs at Ogden sold during 
the week from $22.25 to $23.25. Good 
and choice Utah truck-ins sold there at 
$23 to $23.25. Numerous lots of good and 
choice 78-90 pound blackface Idaho feed- 
ing lambs sold on the Ogden market during 
the week at $22 to $22.25. 





When You Dispose of 


Your Livestock--- 


Do You Take What the One Buyer Who 
Comes Out to Your Place Will Give? 


HLL GIVE YOU *xxool!! 











OR 






































You Ship to the 





Do YOU Ship Your Livestock to Your Com- 
mission Agent Whose Expert Salesmen 
Have an Asking Price? They Price it to 
Buyers From All Over the Nation When 


Sioux City Stock Yards 
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Ewes and Feeding Lambs 


Good and choice ewes sold on various 
markets during the month largely in a 
price range from $7.50 to $9.75. One load 
of choice 148-pound Washington ewes 
reached $10 on the South St. Paul market 
early in August and this price was paid 
sparingly at some markets the second week 
of August. 

Good and choice feeding lambs sold 
during the month largely in a price range 
from $21 to $23.75. Several loads of choice 
92-pound Idaho feeders did bring $24.25 
at Omaha the second week of August and 
some 84-pound Idahos also sold there at 
$23.75 early in the month. Twelve loads 
of good and choice 80 to 86-pound Wash- 
ington feeders sold at South St. Paul the 
second week of August for $23. Four loads 
of good and choice 74-pound Wyoming 
feeders brought $23.75 at Omaha the third 
week of August. 


Auction Selling at Ogden and Denver 


The auction method of selling sheep and 
lambs on the Ogden Market was rather 
short-lived. The reported failure of the 
plan at Ogden was the apparent lack of 
interest and cooperation of commission 
men, buyers and growers, for one reason 
or another. Although the method was on 
a trial run, opinion has been expressed that 
the plan wasn’t in effect long enough to 
give it a fair test. 

In answer to a recommendation of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, the 
auction method has been given a trial run 
on the Denver Market since August 8. 
Sheep and lambs are sold right in the pen 
by auctioneer E. E. Coon, who moves from 
pen to pen according to those that are 
entered in the sale. Once a Denver com- 
mission firm fills out a card entering a 
consignment of sheep in the auction sell- 
ing system and files that card with the 
stock yard company, that consignment must 
be offered for sale under the auctioneer. 
However, the commission firm has the right 
to refuse the auction bid submitted. Volume 
sold through the auction to date has been 
small. It would seem, however, that the 
auction will get a fair test as the large 
range runs of fat and feeder lambs com- 
mence. 


lamb Contracting 


Early in August, some contracts for feed- 
er lambs for fall delivery were reported 
made in the Casper, Wyoming area at 21 
to 22% cents. A considerable percentage of 
Wyoming’s small lamb crop is reported to 
be already contracted. 
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Early in August in the Dupuyer, Mon- 
tana area, 500 aged ewes for fall delivery 
were contracted at $7 per head. In the 
Browning area of Montana, 500 white- 
faced wether lambs were also contracted 
early in the month for fall delivery at 20 
cents. In the Stanford, Montana area, 400 
ewes ranging from one to five years in 
age with 240 lambs at side for immediate 
delivery were sold on August 12 at $17 
per ewe, with the lamb thrown in. 

On August 16 in the Harlowton area, 
8,000 whitefaced wether lambs were con- 
tracted for fall delivery at 21% cents. These 
are excellent quality mountain lambs 
weighed with an over night shrink and a 
50 pound minimum. 

Montana sales the latter part of August 
include the following: Great Falls area, 
2,000 blackfaced ewe lambs, fall delivery, 
23 cents, sold by a local trader to a local 
yearling grower; also 5,500 black and 
whitefaced wether lambs, fall delivery, 
21 cents; Augusta area, 800 blackfaced 
ewe lambs, fall delivery, 23 cents (from 
a local grower to a local yearling raiser). 

Reports on Montana contracts are re- 
ceived through the First National Bank 
of Great Falls, Montana. —E. E. M. 








LAMB PROMOTION 


When you sell your lambs, whether 
at the range or central market, instruct 
the purchaser to deduct 75 cents per 
car (3/5 cent per head in less than car- 
load lots) to be remitted for the lamb 
education program and other worth- 
while activities to the National Livestock 
and Meat Board. 








Meat Every Meal 


HE results of a preliminary study which 

she has recently conducted with college- 
age girls, suggests the advisability of in- 
cluding some high quality protein such as 
meat or dairy products in every meal of 
the day, rather than in one or two meals, 
according to Dr. Ruth M. Leverton of the 
University of Nebraska. 

A report of this study was conducted 
over three six-day periods and the girls 
cooperating were provided with diets which 
provided approximately 40 grams of ‘pro- 
tein daily. 

In the first 6-day period, the 40 grams 
of protein was furnished from plant sources. 
In the second period, 20 grams of protein 
was furnished by plant and 20 grams by 
animal sources, the animal protein being 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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The most diversified stock show 
in America—eleven acres of in- 
door exhibits and displays of 
‘pure bred livestock. Plan now to 
exhibit. Entries close September 
20th. Send for free premium list. . 
Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, North Portland, Ore. 


* 
a 








EXPERIENCE IS GREAT, BUT 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
IS PRICELESS — ANOTHER 
REASON TO BUY 


BONVUE RAMS! 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 














THE DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 
Big srowthy market-topping lambs. 
Heavy fleeces of premium quality. 
Virile, long-lived breeding stock. 

Many twins that arrive without assistance 
and grow rapidly. 

For booklet & list of active members, write te 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 N. Garth Ave. Columbia, Mo, 
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of Record 


HE aftermath of the terrific winter shows 

up in the 1949 lamb crop: it is the 
smallest in point of numbers since 1924, 
the first year records were kept. Heavy 
ewe losses and lighter lambing percentages 
as a result of winter and spring storms plus 
continued reduction in ewe inventories are 
given as reasons for the low lamb produc- 
tion by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its release of July 1. 


IN THE 13 WESTERN STATES 


Numbers 


The 1949 lamb crop in the 13 western 
States numbers 12,295,000 head. 


It is: 


5 percent smaller than 1948 crop of 


12,986,000 head; 


NOW FOR SALE 


Rugged, Heavy-Boned, 
Western-Type 


SUFFOLKS 


100 Yearlings Rams 


150 Ram Lambs 


100 Registered Ewes 


Produced at an altitude 


of 6200 ft. 


BONIDA FARM 


LIMA, MONTANA 
B. D. Murdoch, Owner 


Smallest Lamb Crop 








SUFFOLKS 





SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 


AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 
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15 percent below the 1947 crop of 
14,547,000; 

42 percent under the 1941 peak crop 
of 21,452,000; and 

SMALLEST OF RECORD 

The Texas lamb crop is: 

26 percent of the 1949 total for the 
13 western States; 

17 percent of the U.S. total; and 

7 percent larger than its extremely 
small 1948 crop. 

South Dakota’s crop is down 13 percent 
and in the other 11 States, there is a 9 
percent drop. 

The late lamb crop in the 11 western 
States is reported as nearly 10 percent 
smaller than in 1948. Texas has more late 
lambs and South Dakota fewer. 

The early lamb crop makes up about 22 
percent of the total lamb crop in the 
western States this year as it has done in 
past years, says the B.A.E. release. It is 
smaller than in 1948. Early lambs were 
slow in developing in California; there was 
a setback also in the Northwest and early 
lambs from this area are moving later. 


Lambing Percentages 


The lambing percentage is 80.4 this year; 
last year it was 78.9. 

Texas has a lambing percentage of 71 
this year as against 59 last. In Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona, percentages are 
slightly larger. No change is indicated in 
California and Montana between the two 
years. In Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Washington and South Dakota, 


lambing percentages dropped sharply this 
year. 


Ewe Numbers and Losses 


Ewe losses were: 

Unusually heavy in Utah and Wyo- 
ming and 

Above average in all other States ex. 
cept Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Colorado. 

Inventories declined 5 percent during 
1948 and the number of ewe lambs held 
from the 1948 lamb crop for replacements 
was below the number needed to maintain 
breeding ewe inventories. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The 1949 lamb crop of the U.S. is esti- 
mated at 18,906,000 head. 
It is: 
5 percent below the 1948 crop of 
20,011,000 head; 
42 percent below the 1941 peak crop 
of 32,610,000. 
The lambing percentage is 87.3 com- 
pared with 85.5 in 1948 and 86.7, the 
ten-year (1938-47) average. 


IN THE NATIVE SHEEP STATES 


The lamb crop is estimated at 6,611,000 
head. 
It is: 
6 percent below the 1948 crop of 
7,025,000; and 
42 percent below the 1942 peak crop 
of 11,507,000. 


1949 LAMB CROP 





Breeding Ewes, 1 yr. 





Lambs Saved 





| 
Old and Over, Jan. 1 | 





Percent of ewes 






































__Thousands (Add 000) January 1 Thousands (Add 000) _ 

10-yr.-av. | 10-yr.-av. 10-yr.-av. 
- 1938-47 1948 ~~ 1949_|| 1938-47 1948 1949 | 1938-47 _1948 1949, 
Avizona” .......... 492, 343 821|| 81 81 82 397 278 265 
California ........ 2,220 1,428 1,357 || 89 91 91 1,964 1,299 1,235 
Colorado .......... 1,417 1,044 993 || 89 90 93 1,264 940 923 
jee 1,374 920 837 || 103 108 102 1,404 994 854 
Montana .......... 2,433 1,512 1,467 || 85 84 84 2,057 1,270 1,232 
New Mexico’.... 1,545 1,126 LEZ. #2 13 76 EPS 846 846 
Nevada ............. 538 385 376|; 81 86 82 436 331 308 
ae 1,116 602 596 || 91 98 90 1,014 590 536 
So. Dakota ...... L317 679 623 || 92 93 89 1,115 634 554 
aR eaee 6,353 5,072 4,516|| 70 59 71 4,413 2,992 3,206 
aaa 1,608 1,233 1,159}| 81 85 78 1,296 1,048 904 
Washington ea 424 254 262 || 107 HY 101 456 282 265 
Wyoming ........ 2,605 1,852 1,667|| 81 80 ~—70 ‘| 2,096 1,482 1,167 

Total 13 
Western States..23,342 16,450 15,286|| 81.5 78.9 _ 80.4|19,027 12,986 12,295 
Total 35 

Native States....10,091 6,958 6,370 | 97.9 101.0 103.8| 9,930 7,025 6,611 
U. S. Total ......33,433 23,408 21,656|| 86.7 85.5 87.3 |28,957 20,011 18,906 





*Includes Indian-Owned Sheep in New Mexico and Arizona. 
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*BREEDERS 


DIRECTORY e—— 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOOTEN, JOE, & DETHLOFF, JOHN 
Harvey, North Dakota 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 

THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 
Dayton, Montana 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBREDS 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
MONTADALES 


MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 


BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 


_CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 


Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER, THOS.,; & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
STAR, ds. 4. 
3968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
VASSAR, Ervin E. 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 
Dayton, Montana 
WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDERCOLLIE 











ALLEN, ARTHUR N. 
McLeansboro, Illinois 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Pups now available for sale.) 


JONTZ, DEWEY M. 
Altoona, lowa 


LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Cooksville, Maryland 


Lima, Ohio 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


McCLAIN & SONS, HOWARD 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
a ae a a ae ah a Se a ae aa ee Sak Se hte Se Wa ee We We ae 








PETERSON STOCK FARM 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortages, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 
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The Wool Market 


GOOD NEWS 


“QEENTIMENT in the Boston wool trade 

appears to be marked with growing 
confidence in the outlook for demand over 
a broad range of types,” asserts the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of August 20th. “Needed, 
of course, is active business in spring 1950 
men’s wear worsteds, but the feeling seems 
to be more or less general that the market 
is on the verge of a good movement both 
in woolens and worsteds.” 


During August, demands increased on 
worsted type wool and theré was also con- 
siderable activity in the woolen mills with 
increased purchases from them. 

This increased confidence has been 
created largely by the generally improved 
business outlook here at home and con- 
tinued optimism in foreign wool circles. No 
wool is being sold in the Dominions at this 
time but it is expected that when auctions 
are resumed at the end of August firm 
prices will prevail and, while not reaching 
the peaks of former series, will be on a par 
with those paid at the close of the last one. 
Offerings in the coming Australian auctions 
will be larger than last year; the Joint Or- 
ganization stocks will be smaller. Only 
1,700,000 bales of wool held by the United 
Kingdom-Dominion Wool Disposal, Ltd., 
are remaining out of the stockpile of 10,- 
407,000 bales on July 31, 1945. (The 
Australian bale weighs about 300 pounds). 
The current Bradford, England, market as 
well as that at Montevideo, Uruguay has 
been very active recently with rising prices. 
Owing to state holidays in Argentina, the 
market has been quiet there. 


Contracting of Texas fall wool is the only 
headline news in western areas. Up to 
August 17th about 3;000,000 pounds of the 
fall clip had been signed up, it is reported. 
Estimates of what the fall clip will amount 
to vary from 7,000,000 pounds to below the 
Government estimate of 6,026,000 pounds. 
The keen demand for these wools took 
prices upward from 45 to 52 cents within 
a short period. While current demands in 
12-months Texas wools is not great, some 


scattered sales have been reported. About 
100,000 pounds of 12-months wool is said 
to have been sold at 65 cents per pound 
recently and 54 cents was reported paid 
for another 100,000-pound lot. In other 
producing areas everything is quiet. 

Western Wool Handlers are offering a 
considerable. volume of wools in a series 
of sales during September and early Oc- 
tober. These are listed separately. 


Western Wool 
Sales Planned 


ESTERN Wool Handlers, at their meet. 
ing in Salt Lake City, August 24th 
decided on a series of wool sales, showings 
and auctions, to be held by the member 
in various States in which they do business, 
Some 20,000,000 pounds of wool will be 
shown. The locations, approximate quantity 
of wool to be offered and the dates of sales 
are as follows: 


Denver: September 12th 
Billings, Montana: September 14th 
2% million pounds between them 

Portland, Oregon: Sept. 19, 21, 22 
5 million pounds 

San Francisco, California: Sept. 26-27 
1% million pounds 

Salt Lake City, Utah: September 28-29 
4 million pounds 

Casper, Wyoming: October 3-4 
2% million pounds 

Belle Fourche, South Dakota: Oct. 6-7 
2% million pounds 

Newell, South Dakota: October 8th 
1% million pounds 


President Harold Russell of the Western 
Wool Handlers is making a trip east to 
confer with manufacturers in an endeavor 
to secure a large attendance of buyers for 
the sales. 


WOOL PRICES RISE AT OPENING 
AUSTRALIAN SALE 


According to the “Daily News Record,” 
the 1949-1950 Australian wool selling 
season opened at Sydney on August 
29th, with competition unusually strong 
on the part of Bradford. The report 
states: 


“Combing fleece wool prices showed 
an advance on last season's closing 
figures of fully 5 per cent, while values 
of pieces were up 5 to 7'2 per cent and 
rates for carbonizing types gained 5 
per cent. 


“A special feature of the auction was 
the strong bidding for 60s, fleece wool. 


“The selection comprised chiefly good 
topmaking wools carrying fault, along 
with a large carryover of crutchings 
from last season. 


“Quotations, clean basis, delivered 
c.i.f., New York or Boston, in United 
States currency: Type 56, $1.62; type 
72, $1.59; and type 424, $1.07.” 
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Wool Council Directors Hold 
Midsummer Session 


High Interest in Wool Handbook 


TEXTBOOK on wool for the Girl 

Scouts of America, and adaptable to 
4H and other groups, aroused a great deal 
of interest and favorable comment at the 
midsummer meeting of the Council of 
Directors, American Wool Council, in 
Salt Lake City, August 25th. F E. Acker- 
man, Executive Director of the Council, 
described the booklet, now in preparation, 
which teaches young ladies how to knit, 
with examples of articles they can make, 
such as sweaters, socks and dresses. The 
booklet also teaches them how to make 
felt articles, how to shop for woolen fa- 
brics, and how to take care of woolen gar- 
ments. A million of these booklets are to 
be printed in the near future and addi- 
tional copies will be available as needed. 


London Meetings 

Another highlight of the meeting was 
the report of Harry J. Devereaux, President 
of the Council, covering the London 
meetings with the International Wool Sec- 
retariat, which Mr. Ackerman and_ he 
attended this spring. The American Wool 
Council joined forces with the International 
Wool Secretariat last March to form the 
Wool Bureau, for combined and effective 
wool promotion work in the United States. 
Aims of the merger and finances were 
discussed at the London meetings. 


Home Sewing Contest 

Also holding the group’s interest was the 
report of Mrs. Delbert Chipman, present 
director of the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest for the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
National Wool Growers Association. She 
presented an up-to-date summary of con- 
test progress, received from State directors 
in New Mexico, Washington, Wyoming, 
Colorado, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Texas, Utah, Oregon and Nevada. This 
report showed that groundwork for this 
year’s contest is ‘well under way and it 
should be the most successful sewing pro- 
ject to date. 


Wool Bureau Activities 


Executive Director Ackerman also sum- 
marized the constructive, broad program 
which the Council and the Secretariat, 
combined into the Wool Bureau, have now 
put into effect and which it would have 
been impossible for the Wool Council alone 
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to carry out with its limited finances. He 
presented a very interesting series of charts 
prepared by the Wool Bureau covering a 
wool program for North America. This 
summarized important economic and mar- 
ket facts, recent trends and developments, 
including competition of synthetics, and 
a report on Wool Bureau activities now 
under way and to be undertaken in the 
coming year. Charts on the organization 
of the Wool Bureau were also presented. 

Mr. Ackerman also explained the news 
service features going to 450 newspapers 
with a circulation of seven million readers; 
a sales training course to be off the press 
in 60 days, which will be distributed by 
salesmen representing the clothing manu- 
facturers; sample exhibits going to schools; 
and various other promotional pamphlets 
recently prepared and now in process of 
preparation. 








TO PROMOTE WOOL 


Be sure to remind the firm or indi- 
vidual handling your wool clip to de- 
duct the 10-cents-per-bag (5 cents for 
small bags in Texas and New Mexico). 
In States where membership dues are 
deducted from wool sales, the wool fee 
is included in the dues. 








Wool Promotion Via 
Television 


“PATTERN Magic With Wool,” the first 

film production of television spot an- 
nouncements devoted to home sewing for 
local department store promotion was pre- 
viewed on August 15th. At the press 
luncheon in the Hotel Pierre, New York. 
The Wool Bureau and the McCall Corpora- 
tion, producers of the films, explained that 
this medium was selected after analysis of 
its tremendous potential for educational 
women’s programs. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 








434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Divided into ten sequences of forty 
seconds each, “Pattern Magic With Wool” 
is designed to be used in its entirety or as 
spot announcements. It will be offered 
simultaneously to one leading department 
store for sponsorship on local TV networks 
during a given season. The film provides 
time at beginning and close for the local 
store sponsor's message. 

Realizing today’s competitive retail sales 
picture, this television series spearheads fall 
promotion plans of McCall and The Wool 
Bureau for retail fabric departments. Repre- 
sentatives of the two companies will per- 
sonally contact stores throughout the coun- 
try and will take prints of the film along 
for private previews in local television 
stations. 

The series highlights the ease and effi- 
ciency with which American women can 
make their own and their children’s clothes. 
It offers visual information on tailoring, de- 
tailing, the proper way to choose and cut 
patterns and to select suitable wool fabric 
for home sewing fashions. Fall fabrics and 
a series of cartoons illustrate wool’s versa- 
tility and other characteristics responsible 
for making it a leading fiber in apparel 
fabric. 

Five of the sequences in the film are 
devoted to pattern information compiled by 
McCall Corporation. Their explanatory 
titles include “Fashion At Your Fingertips,” 
“Selecting Your Pattern Size,” “The Cut 
and Sew Guide,” “For Cutting Accuracy” 
and “The McCall Pattern Catalogue.” 

The practical and fashionable nature of 
wool fabrics for home sewing is the theme 
of the other five sequences: “It’s Easier to 
Sew With Wool,” “Wool Is a Sound In- 
vestment,” “Wool Is Versatile,” “Wool Is 
Fashion Right” and “Wool Is Better.” 

A joint statement issued by McCall Cor- 
poration and The Wool Bureau, Inc. points 


(Continued on Page 36) 


CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


Utah Livestock Production 


Credit Association 
206 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GREETINGS TO WOOL GROWERS! 

HARRIS WOOL & FUR COMPANY, successor to B. Harris 
Wool Company, established in 1887, from which it grew to be the 
largest handler of Western wools since 1896, solicits your con- 
tinued patronage. 

We are prepared to render prompt service on wools con- 
Signed to us for sale, either in the open market or thru facilities 


of Commodity Credit Corporation. Our personnel is staffed with 


expert graders, thus enabling us to present the wool in proper 


merchantable shape. 

Thru our long career, we have made excellent mill con- 
tacts for all grades. These outlets are available to you by per- 
mitting us to handle your wool. 

For your convenience, the following representatives will 


assist you: 


A. S. ERICKSON 215 NESS BUILDING SALT LAKE CITY,UTAH 
B. Je JOHNSON " " " " rT) 


JOHN HOLMAN BOX ii MONTROSE, COLORADO 
SAM MEGEATH 411 BRIDGER AVENUE ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 
JOSEPH FULLER 211 SO. TH STRE POCATELLO, IDAHO 


May we be favored with your consideration? 


Sincerely yours 
HARRIS WOOL & FUR CO. 


MARCUS HARRIS 
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The Auxiliaries 


UTAH 


Board Meeting 


HE Utah Auxiliary Board of Directors 

convened on the 23rd of August at 
the Aviation Club in Salt Lake City, pre- 
ceded by luncheon. 

Report of the President and Contest 
Chairman on the progress of the contest 
and appointment of committees for contest 
arrangements were made. 

The Utah Wool Growers Association has 
appropriated $400 for the use of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to further the contest 
and to defray Auxiliary expenses of the 
State convention. 

Governor Lee has also signified his will- 
ingness to set aside “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” Week, the dates to be decided. 


Salt Lake City Chapter 


The Ambassador Club will be the scene 
of the first meeting this fall for the Salt 
Lake City Chapter of the Utah Wool 
Growers Auxiliary on September 12th. Fol- 
lowing luncheon here the group will be 
taken on a conducted tour of the Utah 
Woolen Mills. 

Mrs. S. I. Greer, president of the chap- 
ter, has set November 9th as the date for 
the finals in the district “Make It Yourself 
—With Wool” Sewing Contest. They will 
be held in the Tribune-Telegram Audi- 


torium. 


COLORADO 


HE Executive Board of the Women’s 

Auxiliary of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association met at Grand Junction on July 
18th to go over plans of the “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” contest as well as plans 
for the National Convention. They are 
also having a meeting in Denver on August 
15th for all district chairmen preceding 
school, to make final plans for the district 
shows, as well as the State finals, which 
will be December 5th, in Denver. 

District chairmen are Mrs. Joe Zubi- 
zarreta, Montrose; Mrs. Brendon Sullivan, 
Meeker; Mrs. E. P. Hazard, Saguache; Mrs. 
A. B. De Graw, 2305 West Street, Pueblo; 
Mrs. Angus McIntosh, Las Animas; Mrs. 
Bertha Hunter, 1233 Sherman St., Denver; 
and Mrs. George Mosier, Greeley, headed 
by Mrs. Dan Hughes and Mrs. Ross Inger- 
soll, co-chairmen of the Sewing Contest. 

The Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
voted $500 to the Auxiliary for the sewing 
contest. 

—Mrs. Mike Hayes, Publicity Director 
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A True Bedtime Story 


OW, all you mothers and grandmothers, 

here is a story, both entertaining and 
educational, which you can tell the little 
ones at bedtime. An additional advantage 
of this story is that after you have told it 
once, if your little tots are not yet asleep, 
you can just continue telling it on, and on, 
and finally, it is guaranteed to put you both 
to sleep. 

Forenote: 

In a recent issue of “Look” magazine is 
pictured a cat drinking a pair of old wool 
pants. Is this possible? Just read on— 

Chemists from Botany Mills have de- 
veloped Botanein P by converting wool 


to an edible protein with “impressive po- 


tentialities for human nutrition and animal 
feed. It may rank high in cosmetic applica-) 
tions, including sunburn relief, regenera-} 
tion of hair and skin. Cagey chemists won't! 
yet prescribe it for baldness, but evidence 
indicates it increase human 


may hair| 


growth. Industrial uses in dye, adhesive, 
plastic manufacture are now being ex- 
plored. In the tottering wool rag market, 
Botanein P, new by-product, may spell 
prosperity for the old ragman.” 

This is the story of Mary’s Little Lamb 
as it will now be told: 

Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Mary who had a little lamb. Mary 
took very fine care of this lamb, feeding it 


until it got big and fat and even taking it 
to school with her so it could get an educa- 
tion. 

After the lamb got big and fat, it started 
on a trip beginning with a train ride to 
the packing plant and ending—well, as far 
as the wool is concerned, it can’t end, just 
going on and on and on. 

The lamb was killed for meat and the 
wool found its way to the textile mills 
where it received all sorts of treatment 
before coming out as a beautiful piece of 
woolen material. 

Now, the wool was placed on a shelf in 
a store and sold to a lovely young girl who 
wished to enter the “Make It Yourself— 


(Continued on Page 36) 


Mrs. J. T. Murdock and Mrs. Delbert Chipman 
with the three rams which were donated and auc- 
tioned at the 34th National Ram Sale for the benefit 
of the lamb and wool promotion funds of the Na- 
tional Women’s Auxiliary. Rams (left to right) were 
donated by the American Corriedale Sheep Associa- 
tion; L. L. Starr, Oregon Suffolk breeder; and the 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association. 


Border Collies also made a worthwhile contribution to the Women’s Auxiliary promotion funds 
when three puppies and one dam, shown above, were raffled during the Ram Sale. These were 
donated by Mrs. Miriam Peryam, Encampment, Wyoming; Howard McLain, Lima, Ohio; and Marwin 


Edwards, Georgetown, Texas. 
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With Wool” sewing contest. The girl did 
make the dress and was crowned a winner 
and wore the dress for many, many months 
but finally, because styles had changed and 
she had tired of the garment, gave the 
dress away to a charitable organization, 
who in turn gave it to another fortunate 
lady, who wore it for months, and months, 
and months. Now, the wool was looking 
the worse for long and hard wear and it 
eventually found its way to the ragman 
who sold it to a dealer who sold it to a 
manufacture who tore it to pieces again 
and it was made up this time into a material 
which finally was sewn into a young boy’s 
overcoat. 


This little boy wore the overcoat a long, 
long, time, but because little boys are so 
active and the winter was so long and cold 
the wool in the coat wore down gradually 
until it was no longer of use to the little 
boy. 

The little boy’s mother gathered up all 
the old clothes one spring during house- 
cleaning time and sold them to a junk 
dealer. This dealer in turn sold the wool 
once again to an ambitious manufacture 
whose chemists had discovered a way of 
converting old wool rags into Botanein P. 

This, the chemists did to the little boy’s 
wool coat and the new product was fed to 
another lamb to help it grow faster and 
bigger. Now this little lamb did grow 
big and he took a trip to the packing 
house where he was sold for meat and the 
wool went to a textile manufacturer. Now 
the wool was ready to be made up into a 
beautiful new suit or for another young 
hopeful to take it home and make herself 
something with which to enter the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool” sewing contest, 
etc., etc. 


New Sheer Wool Process 


E too can now manufacture a very 

sheer wool fabric. The U.S.D.A. an- 
nounced on June 16th that the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory of its Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
in New Orleans has produced experimen- 
tally a cellulose fiber that will dissolve in 
soapy water or other weak alkali solutions. 
The Wool Grower has told on previous oc- 
casions of an alginate fiber produced in 
England used in making open work or 
sheer fabric. The new U.S.D.A. fiber has 
properties similar to that. It is spun from 
a soluble compound made from wood or 
cotton cellulose and the salts of certain 
metals, including lead, copper and alumi- 
num. Technically, it is referred to as metal- 
carboxymethyl-cellulose fiber. These new 
fibers, it is expected will be used as 
are the alginate fibers produced in England, 
as a “spacing agent” to provide the so- 
called “missing thread” in certain specially 
woven fabrics. 


> 


“They can,” claim the Government re- 
search officials, “also be used as supporting 
threads for fine worsted yarn in making 
light weight wool fabrics that could not 
otherwise be woven. Alkali-soluble fibers 
have a number of other possible applica- 
tions for overcoming problems encountered 
in weaving mohair, very fine wool, and 
other textiles, and particularly in making 
open-work or sheer fabrics from certain 
materials. Potential uses for such fabrics 
include fine handkerchiefs, unusual scarves 
or dress materials, and various types of 
decorative goods.” 


The Research Laboratory at New Or- 
leans has produced another synthetic fabric 





for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination: 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED*YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





from cottonseed protein. It is about three. 
fourths as strong as wool, when dry, they 
say, with a soft feel, and good dyeing 
characteristics. It is yellow or light orange 
in color. 

Several other synthetic fibers have beep 
developed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry. They are made 
from the protein elements of corn, of milk, 
of chicken feathers, and of peanuts. 





En 


Television 


(Continued from Page 33) 
to the fact that an estimated 28 million 
women in the United States now make a 
portion of their wardrobes or those of their 
families. 

“The importance of home sewing has 
grown by leaps and bounds in the last ten 
years. It is vital that industry offer a strong 
educational backing for this interest in 
order to insure its continuance and foster 
its further growth. 

“Department stores throughout _ the 
nation are giving active support to the aver- 
age home sewer in offering class instruction 
and special counter information. We be- 
lieve that a promotion such as ‘Pattern 
Magic With Wool’ will actively aid depart- 
ment stores to further this support and to 
reach the woman who sews.” 





THE ORIGINAL 
Se tP Piercing Self Cinch ne 


AGS 


wetlt LAKE STAMP CO. 


























ORudbisn 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports. 


ARIZONA 


Beginning of month, ranges very dry and in need 
of rain in west. Good feed in east at higher levels. 
livestock doing well. Ranges later in month bene- 
fitted by rains but remained dry in west. No 
change end of month. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures near normal in north. Below in 
south first week. In Sacramento Valley, fire hazards 
high. Livestock fair to good as month progressed 
Water supplies critical in some areas in southern 
California. Toward end of month, lack of rainfall 
in mountains unfavorable for ranges. Green feed 
beginning to dry. 


Kenneland 


The weather is poor (August 10). A 
cold wet fog moves in every night. Sum- 


Around The Range Country 


mer ranges are not as good as usual. The 
weather has been dry this summer. 


We have been bothered by grasshoppers 
but nothing has been done on a wide 
scale to eradicate them — only individual 
poisoning. 

The number of lambs is about the same 
as a year ago. 

Though there may be liquidation of 
sheep flocks in some localities, this is not 
the case here. I think our associations— 
county, State and national—are the only 
thing that will keep the sheep industry 
prospering. The best of success to all of 
them! 

—Mrs. Frances M. Slater 


COLORADO 


Temperatures near normal first week. Precipita- 
tion somewhat below average. Grasshoppers in- 
creasing. Pastures and ranges good; some drying 
rapidly. Warm days mid-month. High winds. Live- 
stock excellent. Moisture needed end of month. 
Pastures and ranges drying. 


Hotchkiss, Delta County 


Conditions here are the best in years 
(August 2). 


as last year in numbers. 


Our lamb crop is the same 





About 75 percent or more of the wool 
went into the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion program. The rest of it has been con- 
signed. An advance of 42 cents was of- 
fered at 4 percent interest. The wool 
seems to be in good condition. 


—Enos T. Hotchkiss 


Montrose, Montrose County 


Weather and feed conditions are better 
than they have been in years (August 8). 


Lambs number about the same as a year 

ago. There has been no wool activity or 

lamb contracting in this area recently. 
—D. H. Hughes 


IDAHO 


Cool in north with adequate showers in pan- 
handle. South continued hot and dry. Livestock 
excellent. All ranges very dry second week and 
forest and range fire hazard extremely high. Much 
cooler third week. Fire out of control in Payette 
National forest. 


Boise, Ada County 


We are having difficulty in this section 
because of cattle drifting on to sheep 





‘ 
Plan in 49 to keep 
your sheep crop growing 


September, 1949 






























MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Sheepmen who plan ahead are always 
welcome at First Security Banks, for 
we also adopt a long-range viewpoint 
toward the livestock industry. Here 
you will find a friendly understanding 

. @ sound, constructive policy on 
loans ... a safe, convenient place for 
depositing funds. You are invited to 
sit down and discuss your financial re- 
quirements at any one of our 39 bank- 


ing offices. 


















GOOD LAMB CROP... 


This Western sheep raiser says, “I am 







well satisfied with the results I got 
with Purina Range Breeder Checkers. 



















Although my ewes lamb in the open, 







the lamb crop was good ... the lambs 





Orvilie Mahaffey, 


Grand Valley, Colorado 9 were strong and husky. 






Better condition of cows, earlier 
calves, heavier calves at wean- 
ing ...these were the results 
when cows were fed Purina 
Range Breeder Checkers (com- 
pared to cows fed on cake) in 
the famous range feeding ex- 
periment at Caruthers-Campbell 
Ranch, Barnhart, Texas. 


Cattle and sheep raisers all 


over the country are finding it’s 
the VARIETY in Checkers 
that makes the big difference. 
Checkers contain enough of the 
right ingredients . .. the correct 
amount of protein, lots more 
carbohydrates, calcium and 
other minerals and vitamin A 
(extra high in Range Breeder 
Checkers for use on poor range). 














RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver ¢ Kansas City * Omaha « Pocatello 





ranges. Flock liquidation continues because 
allotments for cattle are being set up every 
day by the Bureau of Land Management. 
These allotments are not fenced and the 
cattle drift everywhere. Sheep are restrict- 
ed to small areas. Officials of the BLM do 
not seem to understand that lambs must be 
moved frequently in the spring of the year. 
It is impossible for us to fence this range 
and we have no other protection. Guess we 
will have to quit the sheep business and 
run cattle. The Jump Creek Sheep Com- 
pany has 11,500 sheep on the range and 
also about 2800 cattle — the property of 
others. 


Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 





Shortage of competent labor causes con- 
tinued liquidation of numbers here. 

It is very dry (August 8) and lamb feed 
was badly damaged by the June freeze. 
Lamb numbers run about 14 percent 
below last year’s. 

The going price on crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes is $25 to $33. 

—T. C. Bacon 









MONTANA 


Inadequate showers first of month. Soil moisture 






critically short in north. Grasshopper menace more 
spotted due to control program. Supply of range 
feed very short. Stock water supplies drying up. 
Many lightenings caused fires mid-month. One out 
of control. Livestock mostly fair. Continued dry 
as month progressed. Soil moisture deficiency be- 
coming critical in eastern half. Winter hay, range 
prospects unfavorable in many north-central and 
eastern areas. 


The range is very dry (August 6th). 
There is about 25 percent less feed than 
in 1948. 


Lambs number 15 percent short of a 
year ago. Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes have been selling for $27 in this 
area. 








Jump Creek Sheep Company NEVADA 


John Archabal, Jr. 







Generally clear skies. Light showers in east- 
central. Ranges drying rapidly, but sufficient live- 
stock water available in most areas. 





Moore, Butte County 









Flock liquidation continues in this sec- NEW MEXICO 


tion because of the high operation costs. 
The weather has been dry; precipitation 


has been extremely light the past six months 
(August 8th). 


Moderately warm. Light rain. Ranges and’ live- 
stock mostly in very good condition. Frequent 
showers over most of State later in month. Ranges 
generally excellent with good forage assured in 
most sections. Haying active with alfalfa fair and 
natural grass good. 
month. 





Livestock excellent close of 


—A. R. Babcock 
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WARIEEY DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 











little tr 

STRONG LAMBS . . . PLENTY MILK range 

Num 

tically ' 

“The ewes came through the winter Raney 
well, with all the milk the lambs needed. bunch 

I had almost no lambing trouble, ssp 

either, this year, and I hada good wool year a} 

clip. I’m well satisfied with Range eit 
Breeder Checkers,” says Mr. Mahaffey. : 
Fait ' 
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ncino, Torrance County seal 

We had more rain in July than we have a 
had for many years. Conditions are the 

best in 8 years (August 10). “Army” Fe 

worms are the big problem here but § we | 

nothing is being done about them. We | 

Lambs number about the same as pre horn 

ceding years. There is no demand here for 0 

ewes or lambs. ad 

P . P am 

There are few sheep left in this locality. . 

° y ; eT) 

—Celestino Garde pe 

3006 

oul 

OREGON a 
Light showers on coast. Forest and range fire 
hazard increasing in east first week. Sheep in 
mostly good condition. Ranges dry. Mid-month 

livestock holding up well but below seasonal aver- UTA 
age. Marketing of sheep running a very high per- 

centage of feeders. End of month, weather un- Sc 

favorable for pastures, ranges and _ un- irrigated gooc 

meadows. Livestock declining account poor ranges. ea 

00) 

cont 

SOUTH DAKOTA pee 
Alternating hot and cool periods. Precipitation WA 
below normal. Grasshoppers increasing by middle 
of month, although control methods show good P 
results. Livestock fair gains on range but supple- Teap 
mental feeding necessary in much of central. Pas tae 
tures and ranges short in most areas. Rain at vine 
close of month. Livestock in generally good condi- 
tion. — 
cau: 
Hoover, Butte County Ad 
The weather has been dry, with a short: 
age of water (August 15). This is the we 
driest year since 1936. We are having a 
Se 
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little trouble with grasshoppers, but in the 
range area, very little can be done. 

Number of lambs per 100 ewes is prac- 
tically the same—right at 100 percent. 

Very few contracts have been made on 
lambs for fall delivery in this area. One 
bunch of feeders was contracted at 20 cents 
per pound. 

Our flocks are about the same size as a 
year ago. About the same number of sheep 
were carried over from 1948. 

—Forrest Nicholson 


Faith, Meade County 


Range feed is fair (August 1). There is 
very little hay. The weather is dry and 
hot, with strong, hot winds. We have had 
only light showers since April and water 
is getting low. 

Some coyotes are moving in. Sheep and 
lambs are doing well so far. Hoppers are 
bad in spots. 

Most wool has been consigned with 40 
cents advanced. 

—Billy A. Mason 


TEXAS 


Soil moisture adequate. Sheep and lambs in 
fair to good condition. Fall shearing of goats 
started first week. Range and pasture grass in good 
supply second week. Lamb contracting in west 
fairly active. Ample feed available throughout 
month. 


Marathon, Brewster County 


Feed conditions are good—the best grass 
we have had in ten years (August 22). 
We are having a great deal of trouble with 
horn flies, but we are spraying with DDT. 

Our lamb crop is up 10 to 20 percent 
this year. Contracts have been made on 
lambs for fall delivery and average 3 to 5 
cents per pound less than a year ago. Sold 
3000 lambs last year for 23 cents per 
pound, and am selling 3,000 this year for 
21 cents. 

—R. W. Arnold 


UTAH 


Scattered showers first week. Fall ranges still 
good at higher elevations. Partly cloudy skies and 
temperatures well above normal middle of August. 
Cooler weather toward last week. Summer ranges 
continue good, with ample water. General showers 
needed, Fire hazard acute in many localities. 


WASHINGTON 


Precipitation above normal in west, continued dry 
in east. Grasshoppers diminishing in east. Much 
warmer as month wore on. Livestock very good 
condition. Partly cloudy later in month. Livestock 
very good, but poor forage prospects will probably 
cause early marketing. 


Adrian, Grant County 


Labor seems easier to get this year. The 
weather has been dry (August 12) and 


September, 1949 


FRANK LIAN 


OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Immunize Your Entire Flock Early and be Safe 7 ‘ 


e CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as 
soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness 
often becomes infected with screw worms. These 
hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- 
back that makes the disease very costly. 


Get Rid of Worms 


e FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and 


drench form 
e FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
e@ FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 


e FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER, the ever popular cop- 
per sulphate and nicotine sulphate treatment for both “4 
stomach worms and tape worms. Very economical. : 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Lasts a year. Scours out without injuring wool. Ready to use. 
Yellow 


Black Red Blue Green 


FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES 
FRANKLIN DDT PRODUCTS 
EAR TAGS SHOW SUPPLIES 


EAR PUNCHES 
INSTRUMENTS 


Franklin Blood Stopper 
A powder that rapidly shrinks severed 
blood vessels and tissues, drying up é 
the blood flow. Helps prevent infec- oe Syst 


tion and hastens healing. Handy shak- 

ettop cans. ee O~* BLBSTRATOR 
Scientific castration and 
docking of lambs. No 
open wound. No infection. 
One man safely operates in 
any weather. Special rubber 
ring restricts circulation caus- 
ing parts to atrophy and drop off. 

See Franklin Catalog. e 


COLORFUL 
CATALOG Free! 


° z.- ] 
rey 


y Z 
Pink Eye 
Powder 


In Puffer Tube 
Easy to Apply 
For treatment ot 1n- 
fections of the eyes 


helpful items at popu- 
of domestic animals, prices. Get 


your 
° copy at once. 
Proven Franklin 

formulae. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND GILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Druq Store Dealers 


there have been numerous fires. The lambs 
are doing fair in the mountains. We have 
shipped 600 and will ship again toward the 
end of the month. It looks as if baled hay 
will be about $25 this year. There aren't 
many sheep remaining in this area. 

—Joe W. Hodgen 


Ephrata, Grant County 


The high mountain ranges are in good 
condition, and weather has been favorable 
since July Ist (August 8.) Previous to 
July 1, the low ranges were extremely dry 
and the sheep were hard to handle. Range 
conditions have been much drier than for 
the past ten years. The number of lambs 
is approximately the same as last year. 

The 1949 wool clip has a much lighter 
shrink than clips for the last several years. 

The loss from predators becomes in- 
creasingly heavy each year. 


—T. J. Drumheller 


Pasco, Franklin County 


Conditions are below normal because of 


the drouth—both the summer and winter 
ranges are affected (August 8). 


This year’s lamb crop is about 90 percent 
of last year’s. 


Sheep liquidation has not halted in this 


area, first because herders are hard to get, 
and the ranges are scarce because of mar- 
ginal land going to wheat and also irriga- 
tion. 

—Alfred L. Hales 


Ritzville, Adams County 


This has been one of the driest years in 
history. Feed is dry and short (August 10). 
We are having a lot of trouble with grass- 
hoppers and insects; we tried to control 
them, but they got out of hand. 

Due to the bad weather, the lamb crop 
was smaller. 

One clip of medium fine wool recently 
sold in this area for 51 cents. 

Poor help is the main reason for de- 
clining sheep numbers in this area. 

—Sebastian Etulain 


WYOMING 


Scattered light showers but no important amount 
of precipitation in most areas. Topsoil very dry. 
Range grass dry, making fire hazard high, but con- 
tains considerable livestock feed. Livestock in very 
good condition. Some grasshopper damage second 
week, mostly in northeast. Hot and dry. Livestock 
good but ranges drying rapidly last week. Stock 
water low. Heavy ship ts livestock 





Rawlins, Carbon County 


Feed and range conditions are the best 
in history (August 8). The lamb crop is 
about 50 percent of last year’s. 

Lamb contracting prices are lower than a 
year ago. Feeder lambs are being con- 
tracted at 21 and 22 cents, compared to 23 
to 25 cents a year ago. 

There seems to be a desire to sell out 
in the sheep business in this area. 

—Gus Larson and Son 


(Continued on Page 46) 











N 1943 Dad and I stopped at Montana 
State College to look over their sheep, 
especially the Rambouillets. Curtis Hughes, 
then in charge of the sheep breeding pro- 
grams, spent considerable time with us ex- 
plaining the Columbia and Targhee breeds, 
how they were developed at Dubois, Ida- 
ho and the purpose of each. 

A few years later I had the opportunity 
of working with the sheep at the College 
taking care of the rams. The breeds were 
Rambouillet, Hampshire, Columbia and 
Targhee. All four breeds showed good 
breeding and considerable quality. Heavy 
feeding, fancy trimming and showing were 
not in the department’s program. All ani- 
mals were given an equal chance to prove 
themselves superior under average condi- 
tions. Feeding was only part of my job. 
Keeping the records took some time, too. 
The ram lambs were weighed at regular 
intervals, and when they were shorn, the 
fleeces were examined, graded, weighed, 
and recorded. Older rams had similar rec- 
ords of body and fleece weights; in addi- 
tion, they were scored according to their 
degree of excellence. Of the three white- 
faced breeds, the Targhee was usually in 
second place. For the average daily gain 
and average fleece weight, the Rambouillet 
and Columbia each excelled the Targhee 








ANNUAL SALE 
of 


APPROXIMATELY 275 RAMS 
350 EWES 
Drafted from the 


COLUMBIA TARGHEE 
RAMBOUILLET 


Flocks of the 
U S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION AND 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 
DUBOIS, IDAHO 


10 o'clock a.m., September 29, 1949 
Sale list upon request about September 15. 


Observing The Targhee Sheep 


By LEO PFISTER, Node, Wyoming 


Targhee Ram 2686 T, before and after shearing. 
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in one, but fell below the Targhee in th 
other. 

At the U. S. Sheep Experiment Statio, 
Sale in 1946 I purchased a group of Targ. 


hee ewes and a ram. The ewes were mostly © 


aged; their records showed several to he 


nine years old. With extra care my 14 ewe 
raised 21 lambs. A percentage as high a 


this is by no means average under range 
conditions. Only with extra feed, care and 
good luck could one expect similar resuljs 
from Targhees. For the past two year my 


lambing percentages have been slightly j 
over 100 percent for the number of ewe [J 


bred. This lower lambing percentage is 
explained by the fact that they have been 


run with a range bunch except at breeding J 


time. 


The ram, in good condition, weighed 24) ¥ 
pounds and around 260 in the fleece. His f 


large Roman nose and massive head dis. 
tinguished him from Columbia rams. His 
fleece weighed 28 pounds in 1947, and 


when exhibited at two wool shows com- § 
pared favorably with ram fleces from Ram- ¥ 


bouillets, Columbias and Corriedales. In 
1948 he sheared 29 pounds. 


At the 1948 Station Sale I purchased § 


another lot of ewes and an aged ram. The 
ram had been used by the Station for sey- 
eral years with good results. He seems 
very typical of the breed, weighing around 
235 pounds, having a large strong head, 
open face, soft silky hair on the nose, and 
a thick, deep, compact body. Especially 
noticeable is the deep wide chest, the full 
heart girth, large spring of rib and deep 
twist. 

For size and weight the Targhee does 
not excel the Columbia or the large smooth- 
type Rambouillet. The same appears to 
be true of fleece weights. Grease fleece 
weights of these three breeds grown under 
identical conditions are almost equal. The 
difference in clean yield between the 
breeds does give the Columbia the advan- 
tage with its lighter shrinkage. On_ the 
other side, the Rambouillet, having fine 
wool, receives a higher price on clean basis. 
The Targhee’s half-blood © wool 
heavier than the Columbia and receives 4 
lower price on clean basis than the Ram- 
bouillet, but in order to get the most dol- 
lars per fleece, there must be a lot of clean 


shrinks 
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wool that brings a good price on clean 
basis. On most western ranges I think the 
Targhee will do this as well as either the 
Rambouillet or Columbia. 

Crossbreds (Rambouillet X Columbia) 
may out—shear the straight Targhee but 
their fleeces cannot begin to compare with 
Targhee fleeces for uniformity and quality. 
Since the Targhee has the only half-blood 
wool, it is natural that few people are fa- 
miliar with good half-blood wool. Examine 
a fleece from a two- or three-year-old pure 
Targhee ewe if you wish to see real half- 
blood wool. A well-grown fleece will have 
a staple length of around 4 inches, def- 
initely uniform, and a softness that makes 
you think of velvet. The boys at the Sta- 
tion have done a good job of developing a 
range breed of sheep with a half-blood 
wool, 

The Targhee is by no means the perfect 
breed of sheep. In production of wool and 
lamb it compares favorably with other 
range breeds. Under some conditions it 
may perform better than other breeds or 
not so well. A valuable asset of the breed 
is its fleece, both for straight half-blood 
wool and for crossing with either Ram- 
bouillet or Columbia without losing too 
much uniformity. For this reason it will, 
in the future, find a place in many breed- 
ing programs. 


ln Memoriam 
ANGEL BERTAGNOLE 


ew BERTAGNOLE, 52, Salt Lake 
City, suffered a heart ailment and 
died August 17th, while riding down 
Parley’s canyon returning from a sheep 
ranch in Morgan county, Utah. Mr. Ber- 
tagnole was well known in Utah sheep 
circles, having been engaged in the sheep 
and wool growing business most of his 
life. He was also a member of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association. Mr. Bertagnole 
was a veteran of World War I and a mem- 
ber of the Catholic church. 

Surviving are his widow; two sons, 
Gerald and Billy Bertagnole; three daugh- 
ters, Nancy, Carolyn and Shirley Ann 
Bertagnole; his mother; two brothers, Leo 
and Fred Bertagnole; and two sisters, Miss 
Emma M. Bertagnole and Mrs. Rose B. Lar- 
son, all of Salt Lake City. 


CHARLES I. TUTTLE 


WIDELY-KNOWN Salt Lake City 
wool buyer, Charles I. Tuttle, passed 
away at his Holladay, Utah home on 


September, 1949 
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Montrose, Colorado 


Use Range-Raised Rams” 


Hardy, Range-Raised HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
Twenty-three Years of Careful Breeding Behind Them 
ONE OR A CARLOAD 
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JACOBS Phone 855W 














B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 


Hides — Sheep Pelts | 


and Wool 
15th and Front Streets Phone 81 | 




















August 28th. Mr. Tuttle had been engaged 
in the wool business since 1911. He studied 
wool buying in Massachusetts and later 
represented the Paul Draper Co., the 
American Woolen Co. and Nichols and Co. 
In 1925 he established his own office in 
Salt Lake City. During World War I he 
was a first lieutenant. 

Surviving are his widow; his mother, 
Los Angeles; a daughter, Mrs. Michael 
Kuryla, Salt Lake City, and one grandchild. 








~~ 


President Vaughn Attends 
Farm Bureau Meeting 


R. VAUGHN was invited to attend the 

mid-summer meeting of the Livestock 
Advisory Committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which he did on August 
29 and 30. The meeting was at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago. 

Mr. Vaughn was asked to explain the 
National Wool Growers Association’s at- 
titude on support programs and the cur- 
rent situation of the wool industry. His 
comment was essentially the same as his 
remarks at the Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia 
conference which were published in the 


HAMPSHIRES 


GRAND Champion Wether at Chicago 
International 1948. 
GRAND Champion Wether at Pacific 
International 1948. 
Booklet and Breeders list free 


American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 











August issue of the Wool Grower (page 7). 
He also explained the production payment 
plan on a percentage basis which was 
supported by Mr. Jones before the House 
Agricultural Committee in June. 

A general discussion of agricultural pro- 
grams followed in which most of the mem- 
bers of the committee of 20 from all over 
the United States took part. It was Mr. 
Vaughn’s opinion that the members of 
the Farm Bureau Livestock Committee are 
desirous of understanding the ideas of 
the National Wool Growers Association on 
wool matters. The Livestock Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended by resolution that a 
committee from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation be sent to the National Wool 
Growers Association convention in Decem- 
ber at Denver to sit in on deliberations 
of the National Association’s Wool Market- 
ing Committee. 





Livestock Insurance 
Survey Killed 

ESPITE the efforts of the livestock in-- 

dustry to secure an investigation and 
survey by the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration on insurance for livestock, Senator 
Anderson (N.M.) submitted an amendment 
which passed the Senate on August 9th 
and received approval of the Senate-House 
Conference on August 15th, excluding live- 
stock from such investigation and survey. 
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Forest Service Matters 


Transfer—Reduction Policy 


EVISION of sections of the grazing 
Manual entitled “Sales with Waiver” 
and “Rules for Making Transfer Reduc- 
tions” was sent by Chief Watts of the Forest 
Service to regional foresters on August 3rd. 
In May of last year, the Forest Service 
sent out proposals for changes in chapters 
in the Grazing Manual headed “Reductions 
in Preferences” and “Sales and Transfers” 
and they were printed in the June 1948 
National Wool Grower. Comments or sug- 
gestions on the proposals were invited by 
the Forest Service. 

“After careful consideration of all the 
suggestions received,” Chief Watts states 
in his letter of August 3rd, “this office has 
undertaken to re-write the instructions in 
the chapters mentioned. However, it is 
unlikely that the job will be completed and 
printed pages received before late this fall 
or early in 1950. In the meantime, and 
since there is immediate need for clarifica- 
tion of the transfer-reduction policy, please 
be guided by the following instructions 
which will supersede those now carried in 
the Grazing Manual on page NF-C4-5(2) 
under the captions ‘Sales with Waiver’ and 
‘Rules for Making Transfer Reductions.’ 
Please note particularly the new instruc- 
tions under the subcaption ‘For Compliance 
With Upper Limit.’” 





“Mandan Chief” .. . R.O.P. #1 
meet requirements of Columbia Association’s Record 
of Performance. Bred by Mrs. W. P. Borden, Man- 
dan, N.D. 


For Catalog and Information, Write: 


Association of Commerce 
Minot, North Dakota 
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. .. first ram to 


Ulric M.-Gwynn, Jr., Secretary-Manager, 


Parker Hotel, in Minot. 


Both the new and old instructions on 
these two points are set up below: 


Sales With Waiver—New 


“Transfer of preference under the sale 
and waiver procedure will be allowed to 
the extent consistent with the protection 
and management needs of the range, the 
need for distribution adjustments, and the 
qualifications of the purchaser. 

“Both the seller and the prospective pur- 
chaser of permitted livestock and base prop- 
erty are entitled to and will be given the 
fullest possible information concerning the 
probable status of the preference if the 
transaction is completed. Therefore, before 
a waiver is approved, the supervisor will 
thoroughly explain the transfer policy. In 
addition he should have at hand all the 
available information pertaining to range 
conditions on the allotment concerned, in- 
cluding estimated grazing capacity and 
the plans, if any, for foreseeable protection 
or distribution adjustments. 

“Also the supervisor will determine the 
qualifications of the prospective purchaser. 
In particular he must determine whether, 
and to what extent, the prospective pur- 
chaser holds or has interest in other prefer- 
ences. 

“Adjustments in preference, necessary on 
the basis of information at hand or ob- 
tained at the time of transfer, will be 
handled as outlined in the instructions 
under the caption ‘Rules for Making Trans- 
fer Adjustments’ below. 


ES jj  —_EmEE 
YOU'RE INVITED TO’ 
the 6th 


NATIONAL COLUMBIA 
SHOW and SALE 


OCTOBER 18-19 
Minot, North Dakota 


COME! Carefully inspect top 
quality Rams and Ewes con- 
signed to this Show and Sale... 
The All-American Breed. 


WHY? Because COLUMBIA 
SHEEP are first in wool and 
lamb production. 


Attend also the National Conven- 
tion of the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America, 
October 17, at the Clarence 





Rules for Making Transfer 
Adjustments—New 


“Where necessary for one or more of the 
purposes listed below, a reduction will be 
made in preference incident to sale of base 
property or permitted livestock. It is not 
intended, however, that reduction will be 
made at the time of transfer regardless of 
need; in other words, it is not an automatic 
adjustment. 

“Adjustments in preference for the pur. 
poses listed below will be made at time 
of transfer even though advance notice has 
not been given. However, the number by 
which the preference is reduced may be 
carried under temporary permit for such 
periods as will allow the purchaser a reason- 
able time in which to dispose of the excess, 


“For Protection: Except as noted below, 
no grazing preference will be transferred 
for numbers greater than the estimated 
grazing capacity of the range. At time of 
transfer the preference may be reduced by 
an amount equal to the difference between 
the current preference and the estimated 
grazing capacity of the range. Where such 
reduction exceeds 20 percent, temporary 
permits may be issued for limited periods 
covering the excess over 20 percent in order 
to spread the reduction over a reasonable 
period. 

“If the transfer involves a preference on 
an overstocked community range, the 
amount by which the preference is reduced 
ordinarily should be the new permittee’s 
proportionate share of the planned adjust- 
ments for the range in question. 

“If, at the time of transfer of preference, 
reliable grazing-capacity data are not avail- 
able but the supervisor has reason to doubt 
the ability of the range to carry the full 
number of livestock, the preference may be 
transferred without reduction. In such cases 
and before the waiver is approved the 
supervisor will inform both the purchaser 
and the seller, in writing, that a doubt exists 
as to the grazing capacity and that the 
preference will be reduced by such amounts 
as later range examinations prove to be 
necessary. If the seller or purchaser re- 
quests the supervisor’s best estimate as to 
probable extent of future reductions, such 
an estimate may be given, in writing, but 
with the distinct specification (in writing) 
that it is only an estimate and is subject 
to revision when more reliable information 
is obtained. 


“For Distribution: At time of transfer 
any preference above the lower limit may 
be reduced for distribution where there 
is urgent need for increase in permits below 
the lower limit or urgent need for admission 
of new applicants, and where it is feasible 
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to adjust the allotment so as to make the 
range available to others. 

“Transfer reductions for distribution will 
not be made where there is still need for 
protection reductions. A transfer adjust- 
ment in preference for distribution shall 
not exceed 20 percent. However, this limi- 
tation would not operate to prevent greater 
reduction where necessary to avoid a new 
consolidation above the upper limit. 

“For Compliance with Upper Limit: 
During the period 1946-1955 preferences 
above the upper limit may be transferred 
in full, regardless of size, providing the 
purchaser does not already hold or have an 
interest in a grazing preference. If either 
the preference number of livestock to be 
transferred or the purchaser’s existing pref- 
erence is equal or greater than the upper 
limit, the purchaser’s preference after the 
transaction may be approved for a number 
equal to the larger of the two. See ‘Suspen- 
sion of Upper Limit,’ NF-C4-2(2)*.” 


Sales With Waiver—Old 


“Ordinarily the purchaser of both the 
permitted livestock and the base property 
may be allowed a renewal of preference 
subject to a 10 percent reduction if needed 
for protection or distribution. Ordinarily 
the purchaser of livestock only, or the base 
property only, may be allowed a renewal 
of preference subject to a 20 percent re- 
duction if needed for protection or distri- 
bution. In either case, however, renewal 
of permit will be subject to upper-limit 
restrictions and to the protection and man- 
agement needs of the range. See ‘Rules 
for Making Transfer Reductions’ below. 


Rules for Making Transfer 
Reductions—Old 


“Subject to the protection and manage- 
ment needs of the range and to the upper- 
limit restrictions, reductions in preference 
incident to sale or transfer of base property 
or permitted livestock will be guided by 
the following rules: 

“(a) Where the preference after the 
transaction is less than the lower limit, make 
no distribution reductions but make pro- 
tection reductions if needed. 

“(b) Where the preference after the 
transaction is more than the lower limit, 
make reductions for protection or distribu- 
tion if needed.” 





Board of Review 

Action Requested 

. important resolutions pertaining to 
use of forest land were adopted at a 


meeting of the Joint Forest Advisory Com- 


September, 1949 











OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS 


& 


COMPETITION 


Active, competitive bidding 
from nationwide sources 
assures highest prices obtain- 


able for your livestock. 


Next Time — Try Ogden 





mittee of the American National Live Stock 
Association and the National Wool Growers 
Association in Denver, July 26th. The reso- 
lutions, which were submitted to the Chief 
of the Forest Service, Lyle F. Watts, held: 

(1) That there is no present need for 
transfer cuts for distribution and that such 
cuts have been used only for protection but 
in many cases they have been automatically 
applied. 

(2) That confusion and controversy has 
developed relative to trespass cases and 
various interpretations and procedures are 
applied in handling the cases. 

The resolutions asked that these matters 
be presented to the Board of Review for 
clarification. 








FOREST FIRES 


Fire fighters from all walks of life 
have been called into action to control 
severe forest fires that have raged over 
most national forest States within recent 
past weeks. A dozen of these fire 
fighters lost their lives; seven of them 
were “smoke jumpers” in the employ 
of the Forest Service who parachuted to 
a flaming death in the primitive forest 
area near Helena, Montana. Another 
fighter died in the Payette National 
Forest of Idaho. 

Fires, in some instances fanned by 
high winds, destroyed timber and for- 
age in Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Colorado, Washington, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. Hardest hit were the 
Payette and Helena National Forests. 

Help Prevent Fires! 





ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 


to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 

















NEW FOREST SERVICE RANGE 
MANAGEMENT OFFICIAL 


Avon Denham, a native of Colorado, 
has been named Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Range Management of the 
Forest Service in Washington, D. C., 
Chief Lyle F. Watts announced on Au- 
gust 15th. . 

Denham entered the Forest Service 
after graduating from Colorado State 
College of Agriculture with a forestry 
degree in 1928. He has been in the 
Division of Range Management in the 
California region since 1944 and takes 
over his new duties on September 4th. 
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Appeals on Trespass 


* clarify points raised in connection with 
permittee’s right of appeal in trespass 
cases, the Forest Service, on June 21st this 
year, asked for comments on proposals to 
amend certain sections in the Grazing 
Manual. 

They propose to add the following para- 
graph to the section headed “Special Rules” 
of Grazing Manual: 

“Care should be exercised to avoid action 
which would unjustly interfere with an 
appellant’s right of appeal as contemplated 
under Regulation A-10. In particular, where 
a decision to revoke grazing preference has 
been appealed within the prescribed time 
limits, actual revocation will be delayed 
pending final decision on the appeal. Like- 
wise, the withholding of grazing privileges 
to insure collection of assessed trespass 
damages when the decision is in recognized 
appeal status will be delayed until final 
decision on the appeal. For these reasons 
notices to permittees regarding such de- 
cisions should include a date on or before 
which an appeal may be taken. See “Ad- 
ministrative Remedies’ on page NF-M9-(1) 
of the Trespass Manual.” 

Also, they suggest that the first two para- 
graphs of instructions under the heading 
“Administrative Remedies” in the Trespass 
Manual be changed to read as follows: 

“The Forest Service will, in addition to 
invoking appropriate legal remedies, exer- 
cise a reasonable administrative discretion 
for enforcing collection of actual damages 
amounting to $50 or less. In such cases 
where the sum demanded does not exceed 
the actual damage and the regional law of- 
ficer is of the opinion that a trespass is 
clearly established, the regional forester 
may authorize the withholding of grazing 
privileges, special use permits, or commer- 
cial timber sales to the trespasser until pay- 
ment is received, provided that: 

“1. In no case will free grazing privi- 
leges be revoked, free use of timber refused, 
cost sales restricted, reasonable rights-of- 
way withheld, or other harsh, arbitrary, or 
unnecessary action taken to enforce collec- 
tion, and 

“2. In cases where the assessed damage 
action is in recognized appeal status, the 
withholding procedure will not be invoked 
until after final decision on the appeal.” 





National Forest Board 
Starts Work 
HE National Forest Board of Review 


made its initial first-hand study of forest 
ranges in Northern Colorado on August 8, 


aa 


9 and 10. According to reports received 
here, members of this Board spent the three- 
day period in canvassing conditions on the 
Roosevelt National Forest where cuts in 
permitted stock are being protested by 
stockmen. 

The Board’s report to Secretary Brannan 
on this study will be the first of its kind in 
the history of the National Forests. For, as 
you will recall, the National Forest Board 
of Review came into being at the request 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
and the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation, made in February, 1948. At that 
time representatives of these two groups 
conferred with the then-Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Clinton P. Anderson (now U. S. 
Senator from New Mexico), Chief Watts, 
and other officers of the Forest Service. 

In asking for the establishment of this 
appeal board, stockmen made it clear they 
did not want a board made up of members 
of the livestock industry but one composed 
of disinterested and unbiased men, familiar 
with western conditions to whom appeals 
could be made from decisions of the Forest 
Service. 

Complying with the stockmen’s request, 
Mr. Anderson, on May 10, 1948, asked Dr. 
Jonathan Forman, of Columbus, Ohio; 
Professor G. B. MacDonald, retired head of 
the Department of Forestry, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; and Dr. Ronald R. 
Renne, president of the Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Montana, to serve as 
members of the first National Forest Board 
of Review. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s release announcing the appointment 
of these men said the Board would advise 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, “in the 
solution of problems arising in connection 
with the use of public lands on the na- 











ATTENTION 


A 
Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


(DAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 





























tional forests and other lands under th 
administration and control of the Fore 
Service” and on “disposition of appeals ty 
the Secretary by various users such as liye. 
stock interests who run cattle and sheep on 
the national forest ranges in the wester 
States, from decisions of the chief of th 
Forest Service affecting their operations” 

While, as stated above, this is the firg 
attempt of the Board to make a study of 
Forest Service problems on the ground and 
through personal contacts with permittees, 
we understand the group conferred with 
Forest Service officers in Washington earlie; 
this year. 

One report, of course, will not be suff. 
cient to base judgment of the value of the 
National Forest Board of Review but its 
tone and the weight it carries with the 
powers that be, may indicate the value of 
an appeal board in settling some of the 
controversial problems that arise between 
the administrators and users of national 
forest lands. 





Eastern Grazing 
Lands Available 


en Engineer Corps of the Army Depart- 
ment expects to issue invitations for bids 
covering grazing on three tracts in their 
Chicago districts. Anyone interested in 
having an opportunity to bid on these lands 
should write to the District Engineer, Chi- 
cago District, Corps of Engineers, 520 
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Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, [Illinois. 

One area of 7,300 acres, located near the 
Savanna Ordnance Plant near the town of 
Savanna, Illinois on the main line of the 
Burlington Railroad, will provide grazing 
for 1,500 animal units consisting of 7,500 
sheep or 5,000 sheep and the remaining 
animal units in cattle. A supplemental feed 
crop may also be grown on 400 acres of 
crop land. 

The second area includes 4,000 acres of 
fenced grazing land at the Badger Ord- 
nance Plant at Baraboo, Wisconsin. Much 
of this area has been seeded to domestic 
grasses, alfalfa, timothy, and red clover, 
and will handle about 4,000 animal units, 
that is 4,000 cattle or from 18,000 to 20,000 
head of sheep. This tract is situated on the 
Northwestern Railroad. 

The other area to be offered consists of 
1700 acres of seeded grass land fenced in 
6 tracts at Joliet Arsenal just south of Joliet, 
Illinois. 

All three of these areas, it is under- 
stood, will be available for 5-year contracts 
beginning with March 1, 1950. Grazing 
will commence in April and run through the 
month of October. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Conventions and Meetings 


October 17: Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
of America, Minot, Nofth Dakota. 

October 25-27: Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Rawlins. 

November 1-3: Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Great Falls. 

November 6-8: Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
portland. 

November 13-15, 
tion, Boise. 
November 17-18: California Wool Growers As- 
ciation, San Francisco. 

November 20-22: Washington Wool Growers As- 
ciation, Spokane. 

November 28-30: Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association, San Antonio. 

December 5: Colorado Wool Growers Association, 


Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 


Denver. 

December 6-9; National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 

January 4-7: American National Live Stock Asso- 
tiation, Miami, Florida. 


Shows 


September 30-October 9: 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 
October 7-15: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 


Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 


position, Portland. 
October 15-22: 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
October 28-November 6: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 
November 12-16: Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 
November 


American Royal Livestock and 


26-December 3: International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 
January 17-19: National Western Stock Show, 


Denver. 


Ram Sales 


September 15: Utah State Suffolk Show, Nephi. 
September 20-21: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper. 


September 21: Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale, Idaho 
Falls. 


September 24: Pocatello, Idaho, Range Ram Sale. 

September 29: Surplus Ram and Ewe Sale, U. S. 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 1: Yellowstone Purebred Sheep Breeder's 
Association Ram Sale, Billings, Montana. 

October 3: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 

October 6: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


October 18-19: National Columbia Show and 
Sale, Minot, North Dakota, 

November 14: American Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Suffolk Ewe Sale, Ogden. 

November 15: Columbia Ram and Ewe Sale, 
Ogden. 


December 3: International Hampshire Sheep 
Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
December 3: North American Suffolk Sheep 


Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Sheep in Iran 


IVE Iran more feed for her livestock—or 
the ability to produce more feed—and 
her domestic economy will improve,” says 
Robert H. Burns, recently returned from a 
four-months’ study of conditions in that 
country. 
Burns, one of seven agricultural spe- 
cialists making up one unit of Overseas 
Consultants, Inc., points out that Iran has 
a tremendous resource in her oil reserves. 
“Concessions by her government to foreign 
powers,” he states, “principally Great Bri- 
tain, have made possible the development 
of the country on a small but increasing 
scale. The nomadic type of civilization cur- 
rent there through the centuries has held 
back such development. By now the gov- 
ernment in Teheran, the capital, is aware 
of the great need of bringing about a more 
modern economy, including the expansion 
of industry and the development of her 
agriculture along scientific lines. 

“Sheep are a mainstay of Iran’s farming 
system. But the pastures are scant and 
there is little money to buy feed. Both 
mutton and fleece reflect the circumstance. 
Peasants, with their grain economy, subsist 
on little. Nomads, having livestock, fare 
somewhat better. Dietary disease is general. 

“Forests, which cover a substantial por- 
tion of Iran’s area, are wantonly slashed, 
much of the yield being used for fuel. A 
sound management policy, involving in- 
telligent cutting practices, is a desperate 
need. 


“A thorough-going system of planning in- 
cluding research, education, and extension 
will go far toward modernizing the country. 
Iran’s government, through its oil conces- 
sions, is able to pay for the numerous mis- 
sions from abroad which are called in to 
give technical advice and assistance.” 





First Vaccination 


Completed in Mexico 

HE Mexican-United States Commission 

for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease announced in Mexico City on 
August 5th the completion of the first 
vaccination of all susceptible animals in the 
quarantine zone of Mexico. The United 
States share in the program is administered 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

To reach this milestone in the Mexican 
program, Commission technicians vacci- 
nated 13,071,533 cattle, sheep, goats and 
swine. The quarantine zone comprises more 
than 200,000 square miles. Vaccination 
brigades were forced to overcome many 
natural hazards such as almost impenetrable 
jungles and mountains. Opposition to the 
program has been violent at times, but has 
lessened in recent months. 

A second round of vaccination has 
covered about 55 percent of the quarantined 
zone in recent months. A third vaccina- 
tion is starting four months behind the 
second as experience and testing have 
shown that the Mexican vaccine gives im- 
munity for about that time. Although a 
number of animals vaccinated only one 
time have come down with the disease, so 

(Continued on Page 46) 








AND NOW . 


Height 
38 in. 
38 in. 
38 in. 
38 in. 


8 and 10 ft. Pan-Ls have three uprights. 


Pan-L 


i. ek) $12. 
*All Prices f.o.b. San Angelo, a 


Send orders direct to: 








ALUMINUM SHEEP & GOAT PANELS 
AND CUTTING GATES 


14 ft. Pan-Ls have five uprights. 
-—- - CUTTING GATES 


All panels hinged to avoid use of wire — Attach to each other at any angle. 

MADE OF STRONGEST AIRPLANE ALUMINUM e 
LIGHT TO HANDLE 

Please enclose check or money order when ordering. 


PAN-L PEN CO. 


P. O. BOX 1310 — SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Length Approx. Wt. Price* 
8 ft. 27# $19.90 
10 ft. 32# 23.00 
12 ft. 36# 25.90 
14 ft. 40# 29.90 


12 ft. Pan-Ls have four uprights. 


4 ft. x 35 in. $10.40 


LAST ALWAYS 
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Sheepmen’s 1948 Costs and Income 


HEEPMEN in 1948 had an estimated 
profit of $1 per head without including 
interest on their investments in their ex- 
penses. With interest included they oper- 
ated at a loss of 48 cents per head. 

Total income amounted to $10.83 per 
head and operating costs, excluding inter- 
est, were $9.83 per head, and $11.31 with 
interest included. 

These estimates were released by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission on May 5th this 
year. They are not based on actual 
field investigations but derived by adjust- 
ing data contained in their 1946 report to 
“reflect sheep range operations in 1948.” 

The table shows income and cost of total 
operation and on sheep and lambs, and 
wool separately. 

In comparing the relationship between 
1948 and earlier years, the Commission 
states: 


Comparison of 1948 with 1946 


“As pointed out in the Commission’s re- 
port covering 1946, total income from wool, 
sheep, and lambs and total costs were ma- 
terially higher in 1946 than in any previous 
year covered by this series of studies on 
the sheep-growing industry, going back to 
1940. The apparent margins between in- 
come and costs (hereinafter for conven- 
ience called profit or loss) in 1946 did 
not differ greatly from those in the two pre- 
ceding years. Roughly speaking, moreover, 
1946 was fairly representative of the 3 
years 1944-46 as regards the relation be- 
tween the data for sheep and lambs on 
the one hand and for wool on the other. A 
comparison between 1948 and 1946 is, 
therefore, of much significance, although it 
must be borne in mind that the 1948 data 
involve a much larger measure of estima- 
tion than those for 1946 and must be used 
with greater reservation. 

“Because of much higher prices for sheep 
and lambs and somewhat higher prices for 
wool, the estimated gross income of the 
producers from both these sources rose from 
about $7.70 per head in 1946 to -about 
$10.80 in 1948, an increase of about 40 
percent. The estimated costs, excluding in- 
terest, increased from about $7.60 per 
head to about $9.80 per head, or by about 
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30 percent. As a consequence of the dif- 
ference in these percentages of increase, 
the profit, excluding interest (both actual 
interest on borrowed money and imputed 
interest on the owner’s equity), rose from 
about $0.05 to about $1.00 per head, while 
the loss, including interest, fell from about 
$1.20 to about $0.50 per head. 

“The income from sheep and lambs in- 
creased much more percentagewise be- 
tween 1946 and 1948 than did that from 
wool, the -price of lambs having advanced 
much more than that of wool. The rela- 
tive increases in income were about 70 per- 
cent, respectively. Since costs (except 
shearing costs) are allocated between sheep 
and lambs and wool proportionately to the 
income from these two sources, the cost 
allocated to sheep and lambs increased very 
much more than that allocated to wool. 
The situation as regards profit and loss was, 
however, better for both products in 1948 
than in 1946. Excluding interest, the profit 
per head inspected, from the sale of sheep 
and lambs increased from about $0.30 to 
about $1.00, whereas for wool a loss of 
about $0.23 was changed to a profit of 
about $0.02 per head. 


Comparison of 1948 with 1940 


“Conditions in the sheep industry have 
changed greatly since 1940. Prices of sheep 
and lambs and of wool have increased 
sharply and costs have also increased sharp- 
ly . . . The estimated income per head 
of sheep inspected in 1948 was more than 
double that in 1940 (approximately $10.80 
compared with $5.25). Costs, however, 
much more than doubled (excluding in- 
terest, approximately $9.80 per head in 
1948 compared with $4.10 in 1940). There 
was little difference between the 2 years 
compared with respect to the profit per 
head when interest is excluded, but when 
interest is included the loss per head was 
much larger in 1948 than in 1940. 

“Between 1940 and 1948 a much greater 
increase occurred in the prices of sheep 
and lambs than in the price of wool. Con- 
sequently the share of total income of the 
growers which was derived from wool fell 
from 48 percent in 1940 to 36 percent in 
1948; the share in 1948 was decidedly 


lower than in any other year. . . . Income 


from sheep and lambs was about two and 
one-half times greater, per head inspected, 
in 1948 than in 1940, whereas the income 
from wool was only a little more than one. 
half times greater in the later year than in 
the earlier. Because of, this difference jn 
income changes, and notwithstanding the 
fact that costs (except shearing costs) are 
allocated between sheep and lambs and 


wool according to the income received from | 


the two sources, the situation with respect 
to profit improved between 1940 and 1948 
in the sheep and lamb branch of the busi- 


ness, whereas in the wool branch profit de- | 


clined. Excluding interest, the profit from 
the sale of sheep and lambs rose from $0.70 
per head inspected in 1940 to nearly $1.00 
per head in 1948, whereas the profit from 
the wool branch of the business fell from 
about $0.45 per head to about $0.02 per 
head.” 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from Page 39) 


McKinley, Converse County 


Conditions in Weston County are better 
than for many years past. While it’s dry 
in the Gillette country, the range feed is 


good. The dry spot seems to be between | 
.Gillette and Douglas. They are still having | 


trouble with grasshoppers in part of the 
northern counties and in part of Natrona 
County, but generally the range situation 
seems to be good (August 15). 

—J. B. Wilson 
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Vaccination 
(Continued from Page 45) 


far there has not been a single break of 
animals vaccinated a second and. third 
time. This is considered a hopeful sign 
that the disease eventually will be eradi- 
cated. 


The present plan calls for thorough in- 
spection before and after vaccination, con- 
tinuing quarantines, slaughter of all dis- 
eased animals and exposed animals that 
have not been vaccinated, and disinfection 
of premises where the disease is found. 





In order to insure type of accom- 
modations desired, please make 
your hotel reservations for the Na- 
tional Convention EARLY. SEE RES- 
ERVATIONS FORM ON PAGE 26. 
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Table 1 — Wool, sheep, and lambs: Reported or estimated income, cost, and profit or loss, for a number of ranches in a 
specified number of States, 1940-1946. 


(Joint costs prorated according to ratio of income from wool and from sheep and lambs to total income in each year) 




















Reported data Estimated data 
_ 19401941 1942 1043 1044 + +1945 1946 1048 

Number of ranches reporting..................-.- 532 532 326 233 411 966 933 
Number of States covered........................... 13} 13} 12? 98 11* 114 114 11¢ 





Per head of sheep inspected 





Wool, sheep, and lambs: 


NN og re th ace oh oer aes $5.26 $6.83 $7.57 $6.96 $6.66 $6.85 $7.68 - $10.83 
Cost: 
Excluding interest ........................0.:.20. 4.10 4.59 5.18 5.78 6.71 7.19 7.63 9.83 
See ee 5.32 5.86 6.43 7.08 7.88 8.36 8.86 11.31 
Profit (+) or loss (—): 5 
Excluding interest ........................-..0-- +116 4224 4239 4118 - 05 —- 384 + 05 + 1.00 
Including interest ................ eee rs —- 06 4+ 97 +114 —- .12 —- 122 - 151 - 118 —-— 48 
Sheep and lambs: 
MCR, teks Ss ee ee 2.74 3.76 4,23 3.50 3.42 3.47 4.17 6.93 
Cost: 
Excluding interest ............................... 2.04 2.40 2.74 2.74 3.24 3.43 3.89 5.95 
NE CINE on. 0a s.a2ecnnnessenvenssneee 2.68 3.10 8.44 3.39 3.84 4.02 4.56 6.90 


Profit (+) or loss (—):° 




















Excluding interest ....................:::000++- + 7 +1386 4149 4+ .76 4 .18 + 04 + .28 4+ 0.98 
Including interest ..................-......:.:-:++ + 06 + 66 4+ 729 - Jl —- 42 —- 55 — 89 + 0,08 
Wool: 
MID en oA seo sin 2.52 3.07 3.34 3.46 3.24 3.38 3.51 8.90 
Cost: 
Excluding interest: ...........................--0. 2.06 2.19 2.44 3.04 3.47 3.76 3.74 3.88 
Including interest ..................--.......--00 2.64 2.76 2.99 3.69 4.04 4,34 4.30 4.41 
Profit (+) or loss (—):° 
Excluding interest ......................-:::::0+ + 46 + 88 + 90 + 42 - 2 — 88 -— 2 44 0.02 
Including interest ................----..:csssse - 12 4+ 31 + 385 - 23 - 80 -—- 9 —- 7 — 051 
Per pound of wool produced 
Wool: 
OE ee SE CRT ee $0.300 $0.358 $0.417 $0.432 $0.438 $0.422 $0.423 0.495 
Cost: 
Excluding interest .................-2...0.-+-+- .246 .256 302 .380 .469 470 451 0.491 
Incieding internet. ................................ 315 322 371 461 .546 542 518 0.558 
Profit (+-) or loss (—):°* 
Excluding interest from cost............... + 054 + .102 4 .115 + .052 — .031 — .048 -— .028 + 0,004 
Including interest in cost..................... —- 015 + .086 + .046 -— .029 — .108 -— .120 — .095 — 0.068 
Percent 
Ratio of income from wool 
Ny Ween ten ko eee ec, 47.8 45.0 44,2 49.8 48.7 49.3 45.7 35.9 
Pounds per head of sheep inspected 
Average weight of fleeces.....................-.---- 8.4 8.6 8.1 8.0 7.4 8.0 8.3 7.9 











1Western South Dakota, Texas, and the Far West (Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California). 
“The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington. 


®8The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington, California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
‘The foregoing States, exclusive of Washington and Arizona. 
5A loss in the sense that failure to obtain a return in addition to 65 cents per head for labor and services of the ranch operator is a loss, and, in the case of 


the data based on costs including interest, in the sense that the failure to obtain also a return in excess of 5 percent on total investment is a loss. 
8No data available. 
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Cutting Chute 


(Continued from Page 4) 


will be preceded by a one-day’s meeting 
of the Columbia Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion. 


C.C.C. Wool Stocks on Hand 


As of July 31st, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration report net wool available for sale 
of approximately 94 million pounds, with 
approximately 42 million pounds of this 
being pulled wool. 


Suffolk Association Meets 


The American Suffolk Sheep Society held 
its annual meeting in Salt Lake City on 
August 21st. Officers elected were: 
President: James Laidlaw, Muldoon, 
Idaho 

First Vice President: Howard Vaughn, 
Dixon, California 

Second Vice President: R. E. Winn, 
Nephi, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer: C. W. Hickman, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Directors: Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore- 
gon; Ralph Pembroke, Big Lake, 
Texas; and Tracy Hess, Farmington, 


Utah. 


SYLVAN J. PAULY 


Owner 


Meat Every Meal 
(Continued from Page 29) 


given in the evening meal only. The diet 
in the third six-day period was the same 
as in the second, except that the 20 grams 
of animal protein was distributed among 
the three meals each day. 


The poorest results from a_ nutritional 
standpoint occurred where no animal pro- 
tein was fed. Significantly better results 
were obtained in the third period when the 
protein was given in all three meals instead 
of at the evening meal. 


Dr. Leverton stated that this study adds 
further proof to previous evidence showing 
that each meal should contain some quality 
protein in order to insure effective utiliza- 
tion of the essential amino acids, of which 
protein is composed. 

Calling attention to the fact that present- 
day diets do not always meet these speci- 
fications, the Nebraska woman asserted 
that this is especially true of the sweet 
roll and coffee breakfasts, or breakfast 
limited to fruit, toast and coffee. “It also 
holds true in the case of the hold-the- 
weight-down lunches of light salads and 
soft drinks,” she said. 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


THE 


PAULY 


RANCH 


Breeders of 


Registered and Purebred Rambouillet Sheep 
Also 


Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross-breds 


"Range Rams Our Specialty” 
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D. & R.G.W. Complaint 


(Continued from Page 25) 


They asked the Commission to require 
the defendants to set up just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory joint through rates 
over the routes in which the D. & R. G. W. 
participates. 
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MoorMan’s Minerals for Range Sheep 
is a combination of mineral ingredients 
made especially—and only—for sheep 
and goats on the range. It contains 13 
mineral ingredients, including such 
“trace’’ minerals as iron, cobalt, iodine, 
manganese and copper. 

No matter which mineral, or minerals, 
may be lacking in your range grass, 
MoorMan’s overcomes the deficiency. 
That’s why this mineral supplement does 
a two-way job for your lamb crop. (1) It 
supplies all the minerals lambs need for 
good bone structure, good digestion, fast 
growth, good wool development and for 
thrift, strength and vigor, and (2) it sup- 
plies ewes with all the minerals they 
need for a heavy milk flow, good repro- 
duction and freedom from ailments 
caused by mineral deficiencies. 

Then, too, MoorMan’s is so complete, 
so well-balanced and so highly concen- 
trated that a little goes a long way. You 
can feed lambs all they need until well 


ONLY 2 CENTS A MONTH 


Supplies all the minerals he needs to make him 
strong, thrifty and profitable 


after weaning for Jess than 2 cents each a 
month. The cost of feeding 10 ewes all 
the minerals they need is less than 1 cent 
a day! You'll like the strong, vigorous, 
fast-growing lambs you get when you 
feed MoorMan’s Minerals for Range 
Sheep. See your MoorMan Man, or write, 
MoorMan Manufacturing Co., Dept. K-9 
Quincy, Ill. 


ONLY MOORMAN'S gives you Range Min- 
erals for Sheep in these 3 economical, 
easy-to-feed, waste-reducing forms: 
Granular, which “stays put,’’ Handy-to- 
Handle Blocks, and convenient 5-pound 
Blockettes. 


Moor Mans 


Since 1885 
MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL 
CONCENTRATES FARMERS NEED, 
BUT CANNOT PRODUCE ON THE FARM 














EXHIBIT YOUR FEEDER 


AT THE 


CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE SHOW 
Oct. 27 and 28, I949 


The following prizes are offered: 


Ist 2nd 3rd = 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th With 12th 413th 14th 15th 
Carload (20) Yearling Steers $70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $20 $15 $10 $10 
Carload (20) Steer Calves $100 $90 $80 $75 $70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $20 $10 $10 $10 $10 
Carload (20) Yearling Heifers $30 $25 $20 $15 $10 
Carload (20) Heifer Calves $30 $25 $20 $15 $10 
Grand Champion Carload Steers or Heifers 
Reserve Grand Champion Carload 


The Shorthorn Association also offers $2500.00 for the grand champion load, if Shorthorns. 


The Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus Associations offer $250.00 for the grand champion load if of 
their breed. All 3 associations offer $100.00 for the breed champion load and also the following prize 
money in each of the breed classes: 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 
Carload Yearling Steers _... $40 $35 $30 $25 $20 $15 $10 $10 $10 $5 
Carload Steer Calves ..........$70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $25 $20 $20 $15 $10 
Carload Yearling Heifers $20 $15 $10 $5 $5 
Carload Heifer Calves $20 $15 $10 $5 $5 


$6,600.00 


For pr ‘ and entry cards, write to the Show Headquarters, Room 118 Exchange Bldg., Union 
Stock Yard 24 ~ 60 ar to your Commission man. 
Ly pte “a 
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